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may never 
get to 
keep tapes. 


By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 
It will be many months — maybe 
years — before the White House tapes 
and documents of former President 
Nixon are turned over to him, as he 
seeks, And they may never be. 
For now, they have been preserved 
for use in the current Watergate 


These are the assessments. made 
here by sources in Congress and the 
Watergate special prosecutor's office 
in the wake of court and congressional 
actions. 

“For 811 practical purposes,” says 
one source, Mr. Nixon ‘‘has lost 
— the tapes — despite his suit 
asking that the tapes and documents 


be turned over as per an agreement © 


with the Ford administration. ᾿ 

But U.S. District’ Court Judge 
Charles R. Richey has denied the 
request at least for now, issuing ἃ 
temporary injunction to prevent the 
controversial agreement from being 
carried out. A permanent solution 
may be decided in the courts, but 
more likely it will occur as the result 
of early congressional action. 

House leaders plan to have ἃ House 
subcommittee convene a few days 


after the November election to con-: 
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For two generations of Spaniards: a new party at last - 


- Soviets stir Mideast 


peacekeeping 
uncertainty in UN 


By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


United Nations, N.Y. 
. The Russians are stirring the UN 
Mideast peacekeeping pot. 

- Their motives are probably mixed. 
They would certainly like to regain 
some of the Middle East influence 
they have lost to U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger. Pushing for 
greater Security Council (and hence 
Soviet) control over peacekeeping is 
one step in that direction. ἣ 

To the same end, the Russians also 
have massively rearmed the Syrians; 
have gone out of their way to back the 
Palestinians; are pressing for a re- 
sumption of the Geneva talks where 
they have a joint role with the U.S.; 
and are working hard on the Egyp- 
tians. Egyptian Foreign Minister Is- 
mail Fahmy was arms hunting in 
Moscow last week; Soviet party sec- 
retary Leonid I. Brezhnev has just 
announced a Cairo visit in January. 


The money angle 

But there is at least one good reason 
why the Russians’ Mideast peace- 
keeping grouse is being heard here 
this year with greater sympathy than 
usual. Itis money. 

Like housekeeping, the costs of 
peacekeeping are soaring. But it is 
not simply a matter of inflation. 

This year the troop contributing 
countries are asking for a new and far 
more generous form of reimbursment 
in return for, in effect, propping up 
with troops Secretary of State Kis- 
singer’s high-flying diplomacy. If the 
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Secretary’s Moscow 
visit could form base 
for 2nd round of SALT 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

One concrete result of the latest 
Henry A. Kissinger visit ta Moscow 
could be arranging for international 
inspection of Soviet nuclear ex- 
plosions for peaceful purposes. Dr. 
Kissinger has said he had a glimmer 
of such an agreement in Moscow last 
June. 

But in the overall field of nuclear 
arms limitation, the latest trip — 
expected to help set the tone of East- 
West detente for the coming year — {5 
not likely to produce the ‘conceptual 
breakthrough” which the Secretary of 
State has been seeking. 

Dr. Kissinger's job in Moscow will 
be to explore a range of issues, 
including arms control, in prepara- 
tion for an expected summit between 
President Ford and party secretary 
Leonid I. Brezhnev. The summit 
probably will be in the last week of 
November, and in the Soviet Pacific 
port city of Viadivostock, largely to 
let the two leaders take each others’ 
measure in person. 


Second-round stalemate 

Any progress in Moscow toward 
international inspection of peaceful 
Soviet explosions would be progress 
— the first time Moscow would have 
allowed anything approaching on-site 
inspection of any tests. 

Yet the second round of SALT 
(strategic arms limitation talks) re- 
mains in difficulties. It is expected 
that the most Dr. Kissinger could do 
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Dean: Nixon said he would ‘handle’ Watergate 


By Louise Sweeney 
-Staff correspondent of 
Tis Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Ina ‘dramatic moment at the Water- 

gate coverun trial here, the prose- 
cuton" > 


ποῖ witness, John Yr. Dean 


- ΤῊ, Ἦι88 ἰοϊᾶ of a late evening meeting 
Σ April 15, 1878, with former President 
- Nixsn in which the President said he 


would ‘‘handle’’ matters so there 
would be no impeachment. 

The meeting occurred before the 
Senate Watergate hearings, and after 
the sentencing of conspirators in the 
Watergate break-in. 

Mr. Dean, then .counsel to the 
President, has said previously he 
thought the meeting was being taped. 

At one point, Mr. Dean said, in 
direct examination Ggnnmmade “The 


President got up, walked to a corner 
of the room, with his arms folded, and 
said in a quiet tone, ‘John, I guess.I 
was foolish to talk to [special counsel. 
Charles] Colson about ΟἰΘΠΊΘΠΟΝ, for 
Mr. Hunt'."” 


Handling it right” τ" 

Mr. Dean then said he himself said, 
“I hope it will be handled right and 
what I've done will not lead to an 
impeachment." 

To which Mr. Dean said the Presi- 
dent answered, ‘‘I can assure you it 
will be handled right.”” 

The conversation, which Mr. Nixon 
said was untaped, followéd Mr. 
Dean's meeting with government 
prosecutors about giving testimony to 

-the federal grand jury. Mr. Dean had 
earler in the day ‘sent a direct 
message to the President, saying that 


By Edward Pieratt, stati πὴ 


Spanish liberals form a new political party 


Foreseeing wane of Franco regime, group 
vows to open way for greater freedoms 


By Richard Mowrer — 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Madrid 

In open defiance of the France 
regime, which bans all political par- 
ties but its own authoritarian National 
Movement, a group of Spanish liber- 
als has announced the formation of a 
left-of-center party. 

The embryonic “Union Social 
Democrata Espanola” (USDE) — 
Spanish Social-Democrat Union — is 
the first political party to be orga- 
nized inside Spain and the first to 
declare itself openly as a party. 

One of the founding members, Dio- 
nisto Ridruejo, told foreign correspon- 
denis at a special briefing in Madrid: 
“This is a political party. It is not 


authorized by the regime and it is not 
the result of any negotiations with the 
regime. We do not believe in associ- 
ations, otherwise we would have 
made this one.” 


Mr. Ridruejo was referring to the 


regime’s plan to permit “political 
associations” to be formed within the 
framework of the National Move- 
ment. He went on: “We chose the 
word ‘union’ because our party is not 
monolithic and we want to leave the 
door open for eventual federation with 
regional groups.” 
Mr. Ridruejo is a former Palangist 
who broke with the Franco regime 20 


Registered as a ner 


win the 


wespaper 
GP.0. London 


years ago. He fought in the Spanish 
Blue Division during World War II 
and wrote the lyrics of the Falange’s 
anthem: ‘“‘Cara ΑἹ Sol” — “Face to 
the Sun. " His ideology today is 
against all totalitarianism, whetherof 
the Right or Left. 

Other members of the party’s 12- 
man founding junta include: Antonio 
Garcia Lopez, an economist, and 
investment consultant, Mame] Diez 
Alegria, lawyer and 2 son of Gen. Diez 
Alegria who was dismissed as chief of 
staff of the Spanish armed forces last 
June. 
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he did not want to talk with H. R. 
Haldeman, White House chief of staff 
or John D. Erlichman, domestic- 
affairs adviser, any longer. 

Both men are defendants in the 
cover-up trial. 

-In his message Mr. Dean said to the 
President that his going to the prose- 
‘cutor’s office was ‘‘not an act of 

disloyalty."’ 


Previous conversations 

Before that on the witness stand 
Tuesday, Mr. Dean had told of pre- 
vious conversations with both men. 

In one, on April 8, 1973, Mr. Dean 
had said he told Mr. Haldeman for the 
first time that he was going to talk to 
the prosecutors. Mr. Dean said in a 
new piece of dialogue that Mr. Halde- 
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Trudeau bids 
for new ties 
with Europe 


By Jim Browning 
Special to 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


Paris 

Canadian Prime Minister Pierre E. 
Trudeau's state visit to France marks 
an official first thaw in 10 years of icy 
French-Canadian relations. 

The visit is part of a six-day tour of 
Europe which Mr. Trudeau has said is 
aimed at “‘counterbalancing’’ Can- 
ada's currently heavy dependence on 
the United States. The Canadian 
Prime Minister, fresh from an unex- 
pectedly strong election victory, has 
indicated that he hopes to broaden the 
Scope of Canadian foreign policy by 
increasing contacts with Hurope’s 
nine-member Common Market Com- 
munity. . 

The first step has been to normalize 
relations with France. According to 
Officiais on both sides, those relations 
have been at a low point since former 
French President de Gaulle’s state 
visit to Canada in 1967, when General 
de Gaulle uttered the now famous 
“Vive le Quebec libre" (Long live free 
Quebec) during a Montreal speech. 

The visit also reflects the more 
pragmatic approach to foreign policy 
which France's new President, Va- 
lery Giscard d'Estaing, has adopted 
Since he took over from the more 
orthodox Gaullist regime last May. 


Tradition broken 


Under Mr. Giscard, tradition no 
longer requires that France sacrifice 
its broader foreign policy designs for 
the sake of appearing to support the 
interest of the large ethnically French 
mainority in Canada. 

Like General de Gaulle, Mr. Gis- 
card has stressed his dedication to a 
French foreign policy which serves 
French interests first, and retains its 
independence from the United States. 
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to Ford: 
‘stimulate 
economy’ 


But President wants 
$5 billion budget cut 


By Harry B. Biltis 
Staff correspondent uf 
The Christian Sctenee Mamntor 


WMashinaton 

Democratic party leaders der 
that President Ford take s 
stimulate the U.S. econamy -- ji 


opposite of what the White Butise 
Intends to do. 

Mr. Ford, says Sen. Εδνα καὶ 
Muskie 1Di of Maine, ts net p 


sufficient attention to the “ecur 
slide" now gripping the nation 

He referred to growing une: 
ment, Unree successive quarters 
shrinking gress) nutioni! 
(GNP), and other “‘sufteniny 
ments’ in the economy. 

Even as the Senator spoke. how- 
ever, the U.S. Labor Departmen 
reported that consumer pric 
September soared another 1.3 per. 
cent, or 14.4 percent at an annual mate 
Food, clothing, and mortgage rates 
Jed the upward price spiral. althous 
some consumer items -- gasoline, a? 
fresh fruits and vegetables — fell 4 
litule. 


Pocketbooks drained 


In the last 12 months, reports the 
Labor Department, consumer prices 
have skyrocketed 12.1 percent — the 
worst drain on American pocketbooks 
in 27 years. In the third quarter of 
1974, the department says. consumer 
prices rose at an adjusted annual rate 
of 14.2 percent. compared to 10.9 
percént in the April-June quarter and 
14.2 percent in the first three months 
of the year. 

This means that the retail-price 
rise, after a comparative slowdown in 
the second quarter, once again is 
accelerating. At the present rate, 
consumer prices will have increased 
between 13 and 14 percent by the end 
of 1974. 

Mr. Ford cites these figures to 
justify his top-priority attack on in- 
flation. Democratic Party spokes- 
men, while acknowledging the need to 
curb price rises, stress the widening 
anger posed by recession. 

American workers received one bit 
of good news, however. Their rea) 
purchasing power, which has shrunk 
nearly 5 percent in the last year. 
inched up one-tenth of 1 percent in 
September, according to the Labor 
Department. 
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Britain’s great debate 
over permissiveness 


Conservative urges birth control for poor 


By Richard Bart 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


London 
A major political furor has been 
sparked by a speech in Birmingham 


by the Conservative Party's 
“shadow’’ Home Secretary, Sir Keith 
Joseph. 


Its major theme was the primacy of 
politics over economic questions and 
the need to congerve traditional moral 
values against the onslaught of ‘the 
permissive society.” 

But in commenting on Britain's 
problem of promoting “higher stan- 
dards of responsibility in family life,"” 
Sir Keith's call for more widespread 
birth control facilities for unmarried 
adolescents in the lower economic 
brackets unleashed a storm of protest 
that observers forecast will damage 
his strong standing within Conserva- 
tive ranks. This is the second time in 
recent months that Sir Keith's re- 
marks have stirred controversy. 


Tight-money policy 

In ἃ pre-election speech in Septem- 
ber, he indicated that Britain could 
only attack inflation a tight- 
money policy that would likely lead to 
increased unemployment. During the 
campaign, Labour Party spokesmen 
used Sir Keith's speech to claim that a 
Conservative victory would result in 
millions being thrown out of work. 

In his Birmingham speech — widely 
regarded as a bid to wrest Conserva- 
tive Party leadership from. Edward 
Heath — Sir Keith said: "The balance 
of our population, our human stock is 
threatened."' Citing statistics that 
showed that a high and rising propor- 
tion of children were being born ‘‘to 
mothers least fitted to bring children 
into the world," Sir Keith argued that 


unwed, lower.class mothers perpetu- 
ated social misery in Britain. 

“They are producing problem chil- 
dren, the future unmarried mothers, 
delinquents, denizens of our borstals. 
subnormal educational establish- 
ments, prisons, and hostels for drif- 
ters,"’ he said. 


Many attacked 

This passage of the speech was 
attacked by numerous officials in- 
volved in social welfare work, in- 
cluding Frank Field. director of the 
Child Poverty Action Group, whose 
statistics were used by Sis Keith to 
bolster his argument for birth contro}. 
Mr. Field called the speech “deeply 
disturbing” and said that it had not 
been proven that the poor were least 
fit to serve as parents. 
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Sir Keith: moralist 
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In Mozambique 
Transition 


of rule 


a edmplete black take-over scheduled 
for next June. 

The Lisbon government, beginning 
with major policy changes in- 
augurated last April, has accepted a 
phased end to Portuguese rule in its 
southeast African possession. 

In a previous major disorder Sept. 
7, white settlers in Mozambique made 
an unsuccessful effort to assume 
control. But that coup attempt was 
put down by the Portuguese Army 


marred by 2a ees 


violence 


By Henry S. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christien Science Monitor 


Nairobi, Kenya 
Trouble once more flared in the 
Portuguese territory of Mozambique 
when clashes broke out between biack 
African nationalist troops and white 
Portuguese commandos in the capital 
city of Lourenco Marques Monday. 
Wire services report 49 kilied and 
more than 50 injured during racial 
rioting that apparently erupted after 
a Portuguese soldier attacked a black 
shoeshine boy on the city’s streets. 
The boy was said to have com- 
plained to a soldier from the Front for. 
the Liberation of Mozambique (Fre- 
limo) and, in a subsequent scuffle, the 
commando took away the Frelimo 
soldier's gun. A lttle later a large 
group of uniformed commandos tried 
to disarm oad Frelimo soldiers and 


᾿ shooting starte 


The major sable broke out when 
angered Portuguese commandos 
opened fire on Frelimo troops guard- 
ing the offices of the newspaper 
Noticias. Frelimo returned the fire 
and other Africans joined in a retali- 
atory attack on buses, cars, and 
pedestrians during the rush hour, 
wire services reported. 


Tensions high 

Tension remained high in Lourenco 
Marques, efter the shooting stopped, 
although the transitional government 
headed by Frelimo Prime Minister 
Joaguim Chissane said the situation 
was under control. 

Although there has been other vio- 
lence recently, this was the first since 
the establishment of the transitional 
government in September. The in- 
teri regime was designed to bridge 
the gap between Portuguese rule and 


Rising concern 

Recent reports from Lourenco Mar- 
ques have told of rising concern about 
finding arms caches on the beaches 
near the city that might be used by 
white-led extremists. The Chissanc 
government claims, however, that 
large shipments of weapons arriving 
at the city dock ‘area are Portiguese 
military supplies being shipped back 
to Lisbon. 


After the Oct. 21 shooting incidents, 
black troops established additional 
road blocks in Lourenco Marques, 
searching white-driven vehicies for 
‘weapons. 

Joint black-white military patrols 
reportedly continue to operate in the 
restive capital, But incoming Frelimo 
forces, said to number 8,000 troops, 
are taking over most duties. 


Efforts continue 


On the other side of the continent, 
efforts to arrange a peaceful transi- 
tion in the Portuguese Atlantic coast 
Province of Angola reportedly are 
continuing. Dr. Holden Roberto’s Na- 
tional Front for the Liberation of 
Angola already has ordered a cease- 
fire on military activities in Angola. 

Daniel Chipenda, leader of one wing 
of the Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA), report- 
edly has followed suit. Both men 
make their base in neighboring Kin- 
shasa, Zaire. 

Angolan officials are reported to be 
engaged in talks with the other wing 
of MPLA, headed by Dr. Agostinho 
Neto, who is based in Brazzaville, 
capital of the Congo Republic. 

If these discussiins bear fruit, then 
three of the major Angolan liberation 
movements will have agreed at least 
to halt military operations and pro- 
vide an atmosphere in which negotia- 
tions with Lisbon about Angola's futue 
can proceed. 


Rape trial 
spotlights 
legal 
issues 


By Frederic A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Monterey, Calif. 

Two basic legal issues are spot- 
lighted as defense attorneys map an 
appeal following a stormy trial and 
conviction here involving rape. 

— Should a woman be treated with 
leniency if under emotional duress 
she later kills her attacker? 

— How can a victim prove rape 
actually occurred without humiliating 
questioning by police and lawyers? 

Tried and convicted on charges of 
second-degree murder was Inez Gar- 
cia, by ἃ jury of seven women and five 
men. 

‘At a month-long, often turbulent 
trial, she defiantly admitted killing 
one of two men she accused of raping 
her 17 minutes earlier. 


Support from feminists 

Backing Mrs. Garcia in her claim of 
acting under duress is a coalition of 
feminist groups. She maintains she 
was exercising her legitimate right of 
Self-defense; she feels the Jaw fails to 
adequately prosecute and convict 
rapists. Defense-lawyer Charles 
Garry argued that as a mitigating 
circumstance Mrs. Garcia acted 
while under postattack trauma." 

But in passing sentence this week, 
Judge Stanley Lawson declared, 
“You are Mrs. Garcia had a 
perfect right to execute her attackers. 
If this is conceded, where do you draw 
the line? Is anyone whose home is 
ransacked entitled to go out and kill 
the burglar?” 


As to whether she was actually 
attacked, Mrs. Garcia's supporters 
accepted at face value her claim that 
she was — although she had no 
independent witnesses and first tola 
police she wag not attacked, 

Attorney Garry explained that rape 
victims are often reluctant to risk 
questions and humiliation by report- 
ing an attack. But one juror, Mrs. 
Rosie Short, said her jury colleagues 
were not convinced rape was actually 
committed. 


New trial sought 

At the sentencing, Attorney Garry 
announced he would seek a new trial 
on grounds Judge Lawson showed 
prejudice against Mrs. Garcia with 
comments, grimaces, and gestures 
and improperly ruled out expert testi- 


iony by a researcher on the psy- 
chological effects of rape. 

Judge Eawson refused a defense 
motion to reduce the charge to man- 
slaughter. He called Mrs. Garcia “a 
dangerous person’’ and refused her 
freedom on bail. He sentenced her to 
five years-to-life imprisonment. 

Many of the more than one-hundred 
women who traveled daily from San 
Francisco to the Monterey courtroom 
in support of Mrs. Garcia wanted 
more emphasis put on.what they 
called 2 woman’s legitimate right of 
self-defense. 

Many viewpoints 

Yet there were many viewpoints 
among the several-humdred young 
women at a demoristration on the day 
of sentencing. While some sounded 


like vigilantes urging private ven- 
geance on rapists, others stressed 


needed legislation to ease the plight οὐ 


rape victims. ᾿ 

One San Francisco woman urged an 
end to the requirement that a rape 
victim prove she resisted — on 
grounds many victims are terrified 
into submission. She also called for 
more states to adopt laws like that 
recently passed by California to end 
interrogation of victims on the details 
of their previous sex life. 


* Muskie hits 
Ford policy 


Continued from Page 1 


Senator Muskie, spedking to report- 
ers at breakfast, echoed the view of 
several prominent economists that 
the U.S. economy needs the “net 
stimulation” of several billion dollars 
pumped into depressed sectors. 

The President, by contrast — 
strongly backed by Treasury Secre- 


tary William , Simon and other © 


White House aides ~ wants at least $5 
billion trimmed from the current 
federal budgat, 


Housing market bolstered 

Mr. Ford is injecting fresh money 
into the housing market and urges 
Congress to approve the creation of 
up to 500,000 public-service jobs, to 
help Americans thrown out of work by 
the widening recession. 

And the President would offset 
these stimulative measures by levy- 
ing a one-year 5 percent surtax on 
corporations, on individual 
earning more than $7,500, and on 
families with incomes of $15,000 or 
more. 

He still intends, in other words, to 
reduce rather than increase govern- 
ment spending, Mr, Ford's goal ig to 
trim the 19765 fiscal-year budget from 
$805.5 billion to $300 billion or below. 

Senator Muskie, designated by his 
party to respond to the President's 
recent Kansas City speech on in- 
flation arid energy, says Mr, Ford 
‘almost totally neglects” the need for 
wage and price restraints. 


For their woes 
farmers blame, 
and are blamed 


By RobertM. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


* Chicago 

In spite of strong U.S. reaction 
against the recent public slaughter 
and burial of unwanted calves in the 
United States by a group of Wisconsin 
farmers, a few Midwest farmers are 
threatening similar protesta — 
reluctantly. . 

Public slaughters of calves are 
possible in Texas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
sourl, and possibly five other states, 
‘df we don’t get some help,” says 
northeast Texas livestock farmer 
Larry Gamblin. 

He has been in contact with groups 
of farmers in several states since a 
planned public slaughter of calves 
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pending the outcome of a meeting 
Pith U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) officials, Others will be 
watching the result of the meeting, he 


says. 


Mixed outlook. : 

“We've got our backs against the 
wall,"' he says. 

Even though some small groups ‘are 
conducting the unusual! proteats, the 
jJarge American Farm Bureau is 
opposed to such demonatra.tiona, 

Nonetheless, across the Midwest, 
other livestock farmers are saying 
they, too, are losing money from low 
sale prices of cattle or calves and the 
low prices they get for milk. They 
blame high production costs and 
federal agricultural policies. 

But others blame farmers for pro- 
ducing too much and for flooding the 
market with meat and milk. 


The “help’’ needed, depending on 
which farmer one interviews, is: a 
clamp-down on U.S. meat and dairy 
imports; an investigation to see if 
chain-store profits are out of propor: 


was called off recently in his area@s,tion to what farmers geti quicker, 


New oil find ‘for Mexico’s benefit’; 
no agreements on trade, migrant issues 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


President Ford's meeting with 
Mexican President Luis Echeveria 
Alverez continued a tradition of close 
contact by United States and Mexican 
chief executives begun 25 years ago. 

That may well be the most impor- 
tant aspect of the day-long get-to- 
gether which took place on both 
United States and Mexican soil Oct. 
21 


The two leaders also got to measure 
each other. President Ford heard his 
blunt Mexican counterpart declare 
that newfound Mexican oi deposits 
will be used for Mexico's benefit and 
not for that of the United States. 


Good view of problems 
. For his part, President Echeverria 
got.a good view of Mr. Ford's prob- 
lems with Congress, labor, and other 
groups over the twin issues of grant- 
ing Mexico a larger share of the 
United Sates market and giving more 
Mexicans permits to work in the 
United States. 

There were no real agreements 


Smiles and sombreros—only products of Ford-Echeverria talks? 


- 


from the meeting. But there was a 
clear indication that both nations 
would work at solutions to the trade 
and migrant-worker problems. 

Mr. Ford, for example, promised to 
set up @ commission to study the 
migrant-worker issue, and Mr. Eich- 
everria said Mexico would rekindle 


* its efforts to increase employment 


opportunities in Mexico to keep more 
Mexicans at home. 

This issue is a perennial one with 
hundreds of thousands of Mexicans 


7 slipping across the United States . 
. frontier to find work in the farm fields 


‘of the Southwest at wages consid: 
erably higher than those at home. 


‘Labor's objections 


United States labor officials argue 
that these Mexicans take jobs away 
from U.S. workers. 

It is a knotty issue for it also 
involves the farmers of the Southwest 
who want the unskilled Mexican labor 


‘gince the Mexican is.willing to work 


for lesa than his U.S. counterpart. 
Solutions to this problem have 
eluded U.S. and Mexican officiala for 
years, and the stream of ‘‘braceros"” 
or “wetbacks,"’ as the illegal immi- 


. Servers in W: 


more accurate crop cone riers 
production reporting by 

For thea moment Bet pare for 
consumers remains mixed: 

Meat: Cheaper but toagher mest 
will continue to be available for a 
while, but prices could rise sharply in 
8 year. Because of high feed costs 
farmers are selling. more livestock 
than usnal, but that eventually means 
smaller herds and higher mest prices 
as the supply of meat dwindles. 


Prestige item? 

“At the rate farmers are being put 
out of business, next year you'll find 
Meat is a prestige iter, Like furs, says 
Wisconsin farmer George Ray with 
some exaggeration. . 

Milk: Prices could go up as much as 
12 cents a gallon in some places if the 


. government raises the price guaran- 


teed to dairy farmers: Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl L.. Butz has in- 
dicated he plans to raise the guaran- 
teed price, according to the National 
Farmers Union, & relatively small, 
militant ion. 

Dairy and beef ae are dea 


Ford, Echeverria size each other t up we 


grants are called, has continued una- 
bated. 

Other issués discussed during the 
day-long Ford-Echeverria seasion in- 
cluded the question of ending tha 
isolation of Cuba — a step Mr. 
Echeverria favors and Mr. Ford 
wants to delay. There was obviously 
no agreement there, although both 
Presidents aired their views. 

Qn another issue, Mr. Echeverria 
may: have won U.S. support for a 
proposed United Nations charter pro- 
vision initiated by Mr. Echeverria on 
the economic rights and duties of 
nations. 


Restriction charged Pee 
U.S. officials have argued that the 
provision would restict the economic 


‘role of U.S. companies abroad. But 


Mr. Ford told the Mexican leader that 


‘he could appreciate the Mexican 


position and that the United States 


‘was reviewing its stance on the whole 


issue. 


On the surface little of a concrete 
natyre was accomplished. But ob- 
are quick to 
point out that it would be:wrong to 
underestimate the importance of the 
Ford-Echeverria meeting 85 far as 
Mexico is concerned. 


By R Norman Mathany, melt emote 


the same argument: re τοί am 
them go out of business because 
production cost squeeze, fini! 
meat prices could rise signitiog) 
“The cattle thing can ve | 
back to the price freeze Nixon-j 
beef prices Jast year for near] 
months,” says Oren Lee Staley,. 
dent of the National Farmerg Ὁ. 
sation, another militant segntu 
the farming community... — - 
Some cattle raisers het tei 
selling, hoping prices would ἃ 
after: the freeze ended, Re-- 


- “When the dam breaks, 1 foods 


says. Too much meat hit thet 
“when the freeze was lfted.” PHe 
the cattle farmer dropped... =: 
It was thia drop In prices “and 
rising production costs thatteadt 
Oct, 18 slaughter of some δῦ ΘΒ Ἐν 
second slaughter, also in Wisco 
was averted when the Witte 
agreed to arrange shipment: sé 
other 1,000 unwanted calves.to:: 
duras, where Hurricane θη, 
month destroyed mary catt! 
An Ditnols farm organisations 
called the slaughter of culver: 
revolting," especially ai a, time v 
. 80 Many around the wor! aye Bun 


"He suggeated increasing sivait! 


to promote more meut aales, a 


a - polution. 


my calves 

“\ he Honduras donation pian ts 
“Thost ridieuious thing I” ve heard 

especially since many of the cy 
are quite akinny, says R. C. Wah 
President of the Dubuque (Ic 
Pack: Company, which wil) 
slaughtyring the calves free. ΗΘ: 
livestock farmers’ incomes } 
Gropped because they have prod 
‘too many'\cattle and that thelr 
comes werk much higher last 1 
when fewer cattle ware being sald, 
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Decision. on housing case is being appealed 


Court rejects higher prices for goods, services in black areas 


. By Robert M. Press 


dents in white commr- 
nities: for comparable 
goods and services? 

No, say three federal 
appeals courts judges, cit- 
ing an 1866 law in a deci- 
sion that could affect the 
prices blacks pay for 
homes, automobile imsur- 
ance, food, and other 
items. 


Yes, says an attorney . 


who this week is appealing 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
contending that firms de- 
serve higher profits to 
match “higher risks” of 
operating in black areas. 
. Civil rights leaders con- 
tacted here, in New York, 
and in Los Angeles see a 
wide national impact of the 
- principle behind the deci- 
sion as affecting pricing 
‘for many goods and ser- 
vices sold in black areas. 
The immediate issue in 
the case was whether a 
Chicago company could 
charge blacks more for 
homes in predominantly 
black areas than they 
charge in white areas. 


1866 law cited. 

The court ruled against 
the company by citing an 
1866 civil rights law that 

says in part that all citi- 
zens have an equal right to 
“inherit, purchase, lease, 
sell, hold, and convey real 
and personal property."’ 

“This is one of the most 
significant civil rights de- 


- +. eisions since Brown y. the 
“= Board of Education fon 


school desegregation] in 
*.  1954,'' says Nancy Preston 
‘.. of the Chicago Lawyers’ 
-- Committee for Civil Righis 
- Under Law. 

She admits her concern, 
however, that the July de- 
cision by the 7th Circuit 
τ Court of Appeals here may 
* be overturned by the Su- 

preme Court. Even if the 

high court refuses to re- 
view the case, the appeals 
decision calls for. a new 


ἦν trial in the U.S. District - 


Court here. 

Meanwhile, however, the 
decision is being cited asa 
precedent in a petition to 
the Illinois Department of 
Insurance. The petition, 
which could be followed by 
a court suit, alleges blacks 
living in mostly black Chi- 
cago neighborhoods are 
unfairly charged more for 


; Hughes avoids 
- extradition 


By the Associated Press 


Hughes from the Bahamas 
to face trial in Las Vegas 
on stock manipulation 
charges, 

Spokesman Robert Ste- 
venson said that depart- 
ment lawyers ruled out an 
extradition attempt be- 
cause they felt it offered 
only a slim chance of suc- 
cess and would be too ex- 

. pensive to be worthwhile. 

My. Hughes was indicted 
by a federal grand jury in 
July on charges of wire 
fraud, mail fraud, and con- 
spiracy to manipulate the 
stock of Air West airline. 
Mr. Hughes and three as- 
Sociates were accused of 
conspiring to drive down 
the price of Air West stock 
while negotiating to buy 
the airline in 1968. 


Arraignment set 

Mr. Hughes 15 scheduled 
for arraignment in federal 
a in Las Vegas on Oct. 


ΝΕ Bahamian extra- 
dition treaty with the 
United States makes no 
provision for returning in- 
dividuals accused of most 
fraud and conspiracy 
charges, 

A Baharnian court ruled 
last December that finan- 
Cier Robert L. Vesco could 
not be extradited from 
Nassau to stand trial in 
New York on charges of 
campaign finance viola- 
tions, 

Government lawyers 
Still could seek a warrant 
for Mr. Hughes as a fugi- 
tive from federal charges, 
and he could be arrested if 
he ever was apprehended 
in the United States. 


automobile insurance than 
drivers. with the same 
qualifications are charged 
who live in mostly white. 
neighborhoods. 


Basis for challenges 


And the appeals court 
decision, if upheld, could 
serve as a basis for legal 


challenges against alleg- 


edly discriminatory rates © 
eharged blacks for rent, 


ney with the Fair Housing 
Council in Bergen County, 
N.J., home of many New 
York City commuters. 


- Segregation boosted 
In Los Angeles, Urban 


est” in studying the deci- 
sion for possibie appli- 
cation there. 

In the Chicago decision, 
Clark v. Universal 
Builders, Inc., a three- 
judge panel agreed with 
attorneys for the black 
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home buyers that Univer- 
sal Builders was “selling 
homes for prices far in 
excess of their fair market 
value and far in excess of 
prices which whites pay 
for comparable homes in 
the white market. .. ." 
The effect of this, the 
court found, was to ‘‘pro- 
long and perpetuate a sys- 


tem of racial residential 
segregation, defeating the 
assimilation of black citi- 
zens into full and equal 
participation in a here- 
tofore all-white society." 
The appeals court find- 
ing that blacks must be 
charged a ‘‘reasonable”' 
price is unfair because 
whites have no such guar- 
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antee, says Burton Weit- 
zenfeld, an attorney Tepre- 
senting Universal 
Builders. The company 
“charged higher prices 
than would have been 
available to whites'' be- 
cause of the demand in the 
black areas, he said. 

And to operate in those 
areas, firms deserve 


In spite of inflation—Public Enemy #1... 


Ford Motor Company cars 
take less of your paycheck 


Ten years ago 
it took the average 
family 6 months’ pay 
to buy a 

1965 Ford LTD 

| 2-door 
with automatic 
transmission. 


power steering, power brakes, 


Options shown: deluxe bumper group, white sidewall tires, and full wheel covers. 


than they did 10 years ago. 


. This year, 


5 months’ pay 
buy them 


will 


higher profits because of 
the "risks." A key risk, he 
says, is the uncertain abil- 
ity of blacks to complete 
payments on homes due to 
their unstable employ- 
ment. “Blacks tradition- 
ally have been first to be 
laid off” when companies 
cut back, he added in an 
interview. 


a 1975 LTD 4-door 

Γ with automatic transmission, 
steel-belted radial tires, 

solid-state ignition, 


AM-FM stereo radio 
and air conditioning. 


--Everybody remembers that in the good old days, things cost less. 

But a lot of people forget that in the good old days, people took 
a lot less home in their paychecks.” 

- According to the Department of Commerce, the median family 
income ten years ago in 1964 was $6,569. Now in 1974, the median family 
income has. almost doubled to $13,000 [estimated by the New York stock 
brokerage firm Goldman, Sachs & Co.). 

: ‘Compare these incomes to the sticker prices of ἃ standard 


1964 and September, 1974 respectively). You'll find that our new cars 
actually take less of an average family’s income today than in 1964—or 
to state it another way, it takes less to earn a whole lot more car tas the 
1975 Ford LTD described above shows}. 

And that's just one example of the kind of value Ford Motor Com- 
pany has built into all of its cars for 1975. 

So, if you're thinking about buying a 1975 car, see your Ford or 
Lincoln-Mercury dealer. Because in 1975, they offer you a lot of car for 


1965 Ford: Goloxie 500/ LTD and-a 1975 Ford LTD teffective September, _ your dollar Now when you need it most. 


τ᾿ 1975 Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars. 
A lot for your dollar at a time when you need it most. 


--....-.....ὕ.ὕ... ἀαλδουυδθω ωνμωνανι οὶ το ee 
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Rescuing Stump Creek|Two new setbacks deatt 
and other ‘ghost towns’ Ψ΄ 


By Thomas Watterson 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


A rescue effort is under way in 
central Pennsylvania designed to 
keep a small Appalachian town — and 
hundreds of towns like it — from 

lost-ndustry §‘‘ghost 
towns."” ᾿ 


Τὸ the effort succeeds, it could not 
only gave Stump Creek, Pa., from 
extinction, say its supporters, but it 
could also give some relief to urban 
areas by once again making smail- 
town America an attractive, useful 
place to live. 

Stump Creek, built in 1922 to house 
workers in a nearby coal mine, has 
been deteriorating since 1949 when 
the mine closed, according to spokes- 
men for a privately financed group — 
the Institute on Man and Science — 
which has undertaken the ‘‘revitaliza- 
tion’ of Stump Creek. During the 
same period, the population fell from 
about 1,000 to its present 150. 

The institute, a Rensselaerville, 
N.Y., education center studying 50- 
cial problems, saw in Stump Creek an 
opportunity to help people living in 
substandard rental houses become a 
. .. “community which has the capac- 
ity to sustain, support, and enrich. . . 
its residents.” 

So the institute bought the town for 
$175,000 from the real-estate company 
which had taken it over from the 
departing mine company. 

So what does an institute do with a 
town? In this case, there were sur- 


* veys to be made, contour maps to be 


drawn, water and sewer studies and 
blueprints to be worked gut, and 
environmental-impact statements to 
be written — at a cost of $90,000. 

After that, workers from nearby 
towns moved in to begin the “‘imple- 
mentation”. This part of the project 
began last July and will continue until 


the end of 1977. 

So far, the people of Stump Creek 
are satisfied with the institute's work, 
though they may not have started that 
way. “I was a little leery at first,” 
said Mrs. Anthony Poy, who has lived 
there for 23 years. But now, she says, 
"go far, so good.”' Although she is not 
a member of the Stump Creek Resi- 
dents’ Council, Mrs. Poy does attend 
its meetings and feels the council and 
the institute ‘listen to what we have 
tosay.” 

Most of the work is done by un- 
skilled people, working under the 
federal government’s manpowér- 
training program. ‘“They come up 
and learn carpentry and other skills 
and at the same time, rehabilitate the 
town," said Stephen Pholar, on-site 
director of the project. An employee 
of the instutute, Mr. Pholar lives in 
Stump Creek four or five days a week 
to oversee the work. 

Although Stump Creek itself does 
not have any stores of industry. Mr. 
Pholar expects that a profitable cot- 
tage industry will develop, using 
skilis many residents already have. 
‘These include needlework, quilting. 
and canned goods. ‘I expect to be 
enjoying Stump Creek pickles one 
day,'’ Mr. Pholar commented. 


But beyond the prospect of Stump 
Creek pickles is the worth of this 
project to other small towns, espe- 
cially in Appalachia, which have 
declined in the past few years. Many 
of these towns can be saved, institute 
officials feel. 

One problem new local govern- 
ments face, Mr. Pholar said, is one of 
credibility. The townspeople often are 
not sure a new town council can deal 
effectively with problems as they 
come up. With the institute's help, he 
says, these governing bodies can 
handle most of the problems that deal 
with rebuilding their towns. 


They call it a ᾿ 
Great World Newspaper. 
But its something 

more than.that. . 


“It is representative of the finest in 
independent, courageous. and un- 
biased journalism."" Walter Cron- 
kite, CBS News. 


“The Monitor must be judged one 
of the leading newspapers of the 
English-speaking world ... [it] 
towers over 99 percent of American 
papers in care and quiet com- 
petence,’’ Ben Bagdikian. formerly 
a Washington Post editor, now Na- 
tional Correspondent. Columbia 
Journalism Review. 


“In the five palls of American 
newspaper publishers we have con- 
ducted since 1952. The Christian 
Science Monitor has ranked among 
the top ten, accorditig to three stan- 
dards, impartial presentation of the 
news. journalistic independence. 
and crusading for the public good." 
Edward L. Bernays. expert on pub- 
li¢ opinion and public affairs. 

The Christian Science Monitor is 
unique — the only national. or inter- 
national. daity newspaper published 
by a church. It's printed simulta- 
neously five days a week in the 
Boston. New York. Chicago, Los 
Angeles. and London areas. From 
these cities it goes out to the world. 
included in its readers are: Arabs 
and Jews, Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Russians ithe Kremlin 
quotes it) and Chinese (Madame Mao 
says she reads it). conservatives 
and liberals. Moslems and Hindus. 
Why do peopie of such diversity 
read it. talk about it. quote it? 
Because of its convictions. Con- 
victions deeply rooted in the Chris- 
tian Science religion, and in this 
newspaper's beginnings in 1908. 

Nts founder, Mary Baker Eddy, 
Stated over sixty years ago that The 
Christian Science Monitor was to 
“bless all mankind."" “Bless" can 
meun to care for, to advance the 


prosperity, peace, and happiness of 
mankind. “All mankind” means ail 
mankind — no exceptions. ΐ 


A Monitor conviction: 

News reporting must strive to be 
fair to all — to treat the various 
yiews of groups opposing each 
ather objectively and- impartially. 
To present the issues without prej- 
udice, To let the reader decide. 


A Monitor conviction: — . 
Every painful problem must be 
squarely faced, not glossed over nor 
swept under the rug. There's no place 
for the vague. rosy-hued, or unreal- 
istic in the Monitor. It offers a calm, 
clear-eyed. practical perspective. ἡ 


A Monitor conviction: 

There is 8 solution to every prob- 
lem — personal or worldwide — that 
we may face. This paper seeks out 
solutions already working, points 
out promising steps toward solu- 
tions, and gives early-on reports of 
those digging for solutions. 


A Monitor conviction: 

To understand anything. we must 
see through the effect to the cause. 
In human affairs, the environment, 
the sciences, the arts, the Monitor 
tries always to trace events back to 
causes — and to tie them into the big- 
ger patterns of which they-are part. 


A Monitor conviction: 

There must be an increasing con- 
cern for the well-being of those 
about us — an increasing equalizing 
of opportunities for education, em- 
ployment, food, and shelter for all 
people. The Monitor seeks also to 
support the growth of individual 
-freedom throughout the world. 


A Monitor conviction: 
Integrity in private and public life, 
in business, the arts, sports, all the 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
Box 125, Astor Station 
Boston, Massachusetts 02123 


Yes. I want to try ἃ newspaper with these conwctions. Start my subscrptian t away for 
17 weeks $11 (84 rssues — Monday through Friday) ᾿ no 


_ What news does the Monitor cover? 


‘vice for their 231. million readers. 
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Tax credit law overturned, busing 
by states ruled unnecessary 


By C. Robert Zelnick 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Despite President Ford's support, 
and Richard Nixon's support before 
him, the search to find constitutional 
ways to channel state aid to parochial 
schools has grown steadily more 
difficult in recent years. 

And this week the search was 
impeded in two new ways, heartening 
those who oppose any blurring of 
church-state separation in the United 
States. : 

The Supreme Court has stra 
down a state law (in California) 
providing parents with children in 
parochial schools with income-tax 
credits of up to $125 per child (provid- 
ing the parents earned less than 
$19,000 per year). 

Laws of this kind had been one of 
the last remaining hopes of suppor- 
ters of parochiaid. They .have been 
supported by President Ford, most 
recently at his press conference in the 
White House Rose Garden. 


Rulings affirmed - 

The Supreme Court also has per- 
Mitted states to refuse to provide 
busing to parochial schools, even 
though Michigan, among other states, 
has provided busing for both types of 
schools for years, in accordance with 
previous rulings that the practice has 


been constitutional. Presumably 
states providing both kinds of busing 
will continue to do so. 


The California tax law was struck 
down both by the federal district and 
appelate courts as violating the First 
Amendment's prohibition against the 


* establishment of religion and the 


fields of human activity. is a bed- 
rock necessity if individuals are to 
Progress and society to survive, 
The Monitor uncovers falsity and 
dishonest dealing for the purpose of 
correcting and cleaning up a condi- 
tion — but not to attack or injure 
any individual or group. 


A Monitor conviction: 


There are many who prefer to 
drink from a pure. clean stream of 
news. information. and entertain- 
ment. The Monitor is a family 
newspaper. It presents all the sig- 
nificant news free of sensationalism 
and gossip. [ts illustrations and ad- 
vertising are free of suggestive 
overtones. 

These are the convictions on which 
the Monitor is based. Several may 
Match vour own convictions. If so. 
the Monitor is vour newspaper. it's 
been your newspaper all this time. 


Just about everything: business. 
sports, national and international 
affairs, sciences, urban and subur- 
ban life. arts. books. people, enter- 
tainment, environment, fresh ideas 
on home and garden, child raising. 
travel, investments, food, fashion. 

So informative that 180 other news- 
papers, around the world buy The 
Christian Science Monitor News Ser- 


How often does it come? 

Every day Monday through Friday. 
A crisp eighteen to twenty pages. In 
your mailbox. 

At what cost? 

13¢ a day — 65¢ a week. 


Can | try it to see how I like.it? 


Yes. You can order a subscription 
for as little as 17 weeks. 84 issues 
for $11. Just send in the coupon. 


Great. Because of its convictions. 


equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment, 

The lower court milings were af- 
firmed this’week without a written 
opinion and with only two justices. 
Associate Justice Byron R. White and 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger. 
dissenting. 


10 similar plans 

Observers regarded the actual situ- 
ation as constitutionally in- 
distinguishable from the court's rul- 
ing in 8 1973 case. Rejecting a similar 
tax credit enacted by New York State, 
the court stated its objection to “Inge: 
rious plans for channeling State aid to 
sectarian schools that periodically 
reach this court." 

Ten similar pians have been struck 
down by the court since 1971. Heid 
unconstitutional have been programs 
to: reimburse private schoois for 
noninstructional expenses; supple- 
ment tuition payments by low-income 
families; provide tuition grants for 
tax credits; and reimburse schools 
for funds expended on courses or 
service required by state law. 

Remaining constitutional are publi- 
cly provided textbooks for parochial 
schools, school lunches, and the tradi- 
tional tax exemption for religious 
institutions. 


Unwritten opinion 

The busing case — Luetkemeyer v. 
Kaufmann — involved a suit by 8 
Missouri citizen whose children at- 
tend Roman Catholic schools. Mr. 
Luetkemeyer contended that the 
state’s failure to provide free bus 


By 85. Nerman Matheny. stat? phoh 


Supreme Court-holds to church-state separali 


transportation to chikiren attending 
parochial schools violated the due 
process and equal protection clauses 
of the Constitution and prevented the 
free exercise of his: 

Again the Supreme Court’s unwrit- 
ten opinion affirmed federal court 
judgments below, and again it drew 
dissents from justices. White and 
Burger. Since the 1947 Everson case, 
states have been permitted to provide 
free school bus transportation for 
parochial school children on the the- 


ory that bus service ia.“s0 4 
and 50 indisputably marked ¢ 
the’ religious functton.”” thet 
not violate the estabiishmente 


Equalapplication’ -- 
The “benefits of public - 
legistation." designed to "he 
ents get their children. . . sal 
expeditiously to and from ace 
schools,” could apply. equaly 
Mic and nonpublic sehgot child: 
court held nEverson. ~: - 


*Soviets stir Mideast peace issue 


Continued from Page 1 

General Assembly goes along with the 
new formula, then the other UN 
members are going to have to find an 
extra $23.6 million between them. 
That is over and above the basic $60 
million cost for the year ending this 
Oct. 24 — which itself is probably an 
underestimate. 

In the Light of these figures. en- 
thusiasm for peacekeeping has suf- 
fered a notable drop. 

The issue is simmering just now 
because the UN's two Mideast forces 
operate under six-month Security 
Council mandates, both of which must 
be renewed this fall. 

“The mandate of UNEF' — the 4,500- 


-man United Nations Emergency 


Force which is sandwiched between 
Israelis and Egyptians in Sinai — 
expires Oct. 24. That of UNDOF — the 
1,250-man United Nations Dis- 
engagement Observer Force between 
Israelis and Syrians in the Golan 
Heights — runs out Nov. 30. 

After huffing and puffing behind the 
scenes for several weeks, the Soviet 
Union now has made it clear that it 
will not obstruct renewal of UNEF’s 
mandate, although it will rap Secre- 
tary-General Kurt Waldheim over the 


knuckles for allowing costs to soar 


despite a decline in UN troop num- 
bers. The Security Council is sched- 
uled to meet on this topic Wednesday. 

Thereafter, until the Security Coun- 
cil takes up the UNDOF mandate 
toward the end of next month, the 
peacekeeping issue is likely to bubble 
away in one of the committees of the 
General Assembly. At stake: how 
much te pay the contributing nations, 
and who is going to pay. it. 

During last year's General Assem- 
bly a much more inclusive collection 
system was hammered out. But 
scores of developing countries that 
then were keen to do their bit now 
have failed to toss their nickels and 
dimes into the peacekeeping, hat. 
‘They are themselves faced with grave 
balance-of-payments difficulties. The 
delicately balanced collection system 
is ln Jeopardy. : ᾿ 
Partialaid ᾿ : 

Some of the big contributors, ἴσο, 
have hung back from paying part or 
ali of thelr contributions. At time of 
writing these included Italy (none), 
Ching (none), France (half), and the 
Soviet Union (half). China's doctrinal 
objections make any payment un- 
likely. The others may yet slip in 
under the Oct. 24 wire. 


The United States, incidental 
fully paid Its proportion of. 
keeping dues. ᾿ : 

Meanwhile, same of the troy 
tributing nations fret about th 
“inadequate” and late payme 
them. ; 

Canada, currently owed $151 
by the UN, is among those expe 
outrage. It is discontinuing fs, 
practice of absorbing many: 
peacekeeping costs. : 


Canadian disilusionmen 

Its diplomats tell of spreadin 
nadian disilluaion with perceke 
as a whole, Once you have ana { 
the peacekeeping concrefe, thes 
it is impossible to get it out, : 

Canada is the world's lsadu 
contributor to peacekeeping ~.! 
has a handful of men in the UN's 


* Pakistan border force which has 


koing since 1948. According. t 
omats, Canadian taxpayer: 
bedoming increasingly restive a 
rying other countries’ burdens, 
clally at the.cost of Canadian live 
All\of whieh helps make f 
tor the Russians’ tradii 
and ¢ wing efforts ta gain er 
Security Councit control over 
Mideast peacekeeping forces. 


*Kissinger in Moscow—a second SAL” 


Continued from Page 1 

in Moscow would be to agree to 
guidelines aimed at a SALT TI agree- 
ment, which both sides might con- 
clude in Washington next summer. 

In addition, Dr. Kissinger will work 
on drafting a statement for a possible 
summit agreement on trade, to which 
the Soviets attach particular impor. 
tance. This will be a challenge to the 

skills of both Dr. Kissinger 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko, since presumably it will 
have to avoid: nrention of the recent 


deal by which trade preferences have - 


been traded against freer emigration 
of Soviet Jews. 

The total silence the Russians have 
maintained on this subject reflects 
their embarrassment at having had, 
‘for the sake of trade, to do what they 
have always insisted they .would 
never tolerate: allow a foreign power 
to determine their domestic emigra- 
tion policy. , 

From Moscow Dr. Kissinger goes 
on to run a global gamut of almost all 
crucial foreign-policy questions fac- 
ing the U.S. He goes to India, Paki- 
stan, Bangladesh, Af; and 
Iran and then to the World Food 
Conference in Rome on Nov. 6. Then, 
incredibly, he heads back to the 
Middle East, with possible final call 
in Ankara, Turkey. 

On this journey Dr. Kissinger ex- 
ceeds all his own previous travel 
records and leaves those of other 
secretaries of state, including John 
Foster Dulles, far behind. His pro- 
posed performance will test his amaz- 
ing physical stamina and his ability, 
thanks to modern electronic commu- 
nications, to run the State Depart- 
ment from airplanes and the guest 


- houses of foreign countries. 


His personal aides- maintain that 
Dr. Kissinger seems unaffected by 
jet-lag — the effect of time change on 
‘intercontinental travelers — and that 
he thrives on the challenge impUcit in 
each approach to a foreign capital, 
like a wildwest cowboy riding alone 
into a hostile town, as he himself once 


put it in an interview two years ago. 

In South Asia the questions of food 
and energy — U.S. grain sales and the 
price of oil — will be uppermost on Dr. 
Kissinger’s agenda. At home he will 
find representatives from all the 
world assembied to hear his views on 
these subjects. 


His return, in the next phase 0 
tour. to the Middle East wil 
critical because it will follow the 4 
summit meeting in Rabat. Marc 
at which the Arabs are -to-.ch 
between King Hussein and Ya 
Arafat as representative of the Pz 


* Spanish liberals organize 


Continned from Page 1 
In a declaration of principles the 


‘ USDE states: ‘We do not consider 


that an evolution of the Franco re- 
gime is possibie. Therefore, we donot 
believe that collaboration with the 
regime or its representatives is pos- 
sible."’ | 

The party’s program calls for the 
establishment, of democratic free- 
doms, popular suffrage, the right to 
vote for all Spaniards over 18, free 
trade unions, separation of church 
and state, a divorce law. 

The party describes itself as ‘‘par- 
allel to the other European Social- 
Democrat parties." 


Questions and answers . 


In answer to questions asked at the 
briefing the following points were 
made: Pie ae 

© Communists: The party is open 
to all except to Fascists and Commu- 
nists. But the Communist Party 
should be legalized because it repre- 
sents some of the Spanish people. The - 
Communists should have the same 
political rights as any other party. 

@ The Army, a decisive force that 
ould affect any future change in 
Spain's political structure: “We be- 
Weve 8 Mberal faction exista in the 
—_ iogpoorntiild have found some 

men Army well disposed 
toward democratic evolution in this 
country." These elements cénatitate 
“a decisive and very important mi- 
nority who we believe will refrain 
from interfering with the establish- 
ment of democracy in Spain. 


clearance from a genera! assem 
to be held when conditions are suc 
to make such a gathering possible 

@ Possible by the 


. gime: ‘(We believe that liberty ca 


attained only by practicing it ' 
tainly we are illegal. But we 1 
we'll be tolerated. We believe . 
urgent that we organize now. . | 
Last July in Paris the baad of 
Spanish Communist Party, Sant! 
Carrillo, and the exiled politi 
Rafael Calvo Serer, announced 
formation of a “democratic junta 
opposition to the Franco regime. 


Conference organized . 

Not to be outdone, non-Commu 
forces inside Spain, spearheaded 
the founders of the USDE pa 
formed last week, organized 8. “de! 
cratic conference” whieh in. time 
expected to include, apart from 
Christian Democrat, Socialist. : 
other left-of-center elements in t 
country. 

Behind all this activity is the ¢ 
viction that the end of the Franco + 
is near, plus the lessons of Portug 
The emergence from clandestinity 
the Communists as the strong 
political ferce in that country I 
made a deep impression here. 

Spanish democrats do not want t 
Phenomenon to be repesied he: 
Hence, their urgent moves to organ! 
now, at the risk of incurring t 
Franco regime's wrath. 


‘By en Pieratt, staff photographer 
Nigeria: market ‘dealings here . . . but elsewhere? 


* Corruption in Nigeria deplored . . . 


Despite high government disapproval of it, 
: press attacks may or may not be tolerated 
By Henry 8S. Hayward 


General Gowon, and was exonerated 
of wrongdoing by the Chief of State. 


General Gowon then lashed out at 
individuals for trying to get at him by 
accusing his subordinates of such 
misdeeds. He has pledged that proven 
cases of corruption will be dealt with 
firmly. ° 


“Tarka was not the only corrupt 
commissioner, as everyone knows,’ a 
Lagos source grumbled. “But Gowon 
cannot let the newspapers and affida- 
vit-fllers bring down his Cabinet." 


The subject also surfaces in other 
connections. One newspaper article 
argued it was unfair to blame stu- 
dents for forging entry papers to 
schools and universities in view of the 


samplé headlines, both referring to 
Staff correspondent of sermons by local religious leaders. 
The Christian Science Monitor But in some circles the newspapers 
. are regarded as suspect in their 
Lagos, Nigeria campaign against corruption. It is 
Few businessmen visit Nigeria thought to mask an‘ attack on: the 
these days without hearing stories government itself, using corruption 
.z about corruption — and some say they as the vehicle. ᾿ 
ἐπι have encountered actual bribery “People here and elsewhere in | 
᾿ requests in the course of their deal- Africa regard 5 percent as a normal 
ings here. 7 payment to a top official for sanction- 
One returning visitor recalled his ing a contract,” a Lagos informant 
experience on an earlier trip when a noted. “But some get too greedy and 
- Nigerian Government official openly want up-to 30 percent. That's when 
demanded 10 percent of a people begin to talk and trouble 


τ eontract as his share. : starts. 
: “T call it straight bribery,” said a 


When it was pointed out to ‘the L 
official that this naturally would in- Westerner-in the hotel lobby. “It’s they live. 


ἢ erease the overall coat of the job by worse than in the Arab world.” 
percent, he allegedly responded, τ Pes Dr. Adamu Baikie, dean of the 
don't care." . r : ᾿ faculty education at Ahmadu Bello 
tlt Qutside the chief official's office, Open warnings : University, meanwhile condemned 
' his deputy asked the businessman for Despite open warnings to stop, the the mad rush for wealth as one of the 
ΤΙΝ another 8 percent as his share of the | P7e85 has.continued its campaign. In social ills besetting Nigeria today. He 


a recent incident at Ibadan, police 
visited thé Daily Sketch office and 
ordered dn‘ editorial on corruption 
“Killed.” This left the editorial page 
blank except for the. title, which 
happened ἴο be Long live Nigerta.”’ 
The paper’s general manager, who is 
. & government civil servant, then was 
- transferred to a nonjoumalistic post. 
Recently two federal government 
officials, the former commissioner 
for ,communications, Joseph Tarka, 
and the Governor of Benue Plateau 
State, Joseph Gomwalk, both were 


called for efforts to halt the pursuit of 
riches, which he said had given birth 
to an excessive love of materialism in 
the country. 


‘= project. In each case the demands 
το represented payments in six figures: *. 
“Government leaders, 


Nigerian press come out frequently 
τ, against such malpractices. Their em- 
-! phasis, however, only tends to under- 


ὦ. Portions of the press have. been 
., carrying on a steady anticorruption 
“" campaign in newspaper columns. publicly accused of corruption. Mr. 

᾿ μὰ “Nigerians urged to fight corruption” Tarka dented’ the charges but σθ- 

’".and “Nation's leaders enjoined to signed. Mr. Gomwalk refused to re- 

show good examples’ run a few sign, pleaded his case personally with 
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we have been ializing in 
unique ait fromthe 
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years. 

We are pleased that each 
Holiday Season satisfied 
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London 

With the first sizable 
How of North Sea oll ex- 
pected next year, British 
experts have begun to tem- 
per their optimism over 
the impact of the off] on the 
country's sagging econ- 
omy. 

The worse Britain's fi- 
nancial situation becomes, 
the brighter glows the hope 
of the general public that 
the North Sea bonanza will 
set things right. However, 
itis becoming increasingly 
clear to financial analysts 
that the revenues stemm- 
ing from North Sea produc- 
tion will not have as huge 
an effect on the economy 
as was earlier forecast. 
Some fear that politicians, 
during the two national 
elections this year, exag- 
gerated the future impect 
of the oil on the standard of 
living. 

Analysts appear to be 
particularly skeptical of 
the government's practice 
of borrowing heavily from 
abroad against future oil 
revenues which, they ar- 
gue, could ‘mortgage the 
North Sea asset.”” 

Oil flow in °75 

According to present 
Plans, the first North Sea 
flow will begin in the latter 
half of 1975, but large-scale 
production will not com- 
mence until 1976, when out- 
put should be 500,000 bar- 
rels a day. But Britain's 
present oil consumption is 
now estimated at 2 million 
barrels a day, and oil men 
warn that it will be years 
before this level is reached 
and Britain will be self- 
sufficient in energy. 

Moreover, because large 


flows of oil are not ex- |. 


pected until the end of the 
decade, it is unlikely that 
revenues will do much to 
stop a downward slide in 
the British standard of liv- 
ing in the next few years — 
despite the benefits to locai 
areas, particularly in Scot- 
land, of new employment 
and investment. 

Even when the ail 15 
flowing at its maximum 
Umit in the early 1980's, the 
most optimistic projec- 
tions suggest that its im- 


pact on economic growth 
will be less than 1 percent a 


year. 


Future impact seen 


“The off] will not produce ἡ 


a solution to the country's 
recurring economic prob- 
lems and persistent trade 
imbalances,” commented 
one economist. “It may 
prevent a fall in living 
standards, but it certainly 
won't raise them.” 

These conclusions have 
prompted a new critical 
look at the policy of bor- 
rowing from abroad to 
cover the country's 
present oil-import deficit. 
By using future North Sea 
oll revenues as collateral 
for such operations, it is 
feared that such oper- 
ations could absorb many 
of the financial benefits 
that will come with the oil. 
According to statistics 
recently published by the 
Financial Times, with the 
high interest rates Britain 
has agreed to in loan 
agreements this year the 
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Britons scale down oil forecast 


country could still run a 
balance-of-payments detfi- 
elt in 1985 — even with 2 
million barrels of oi] flow- 
inga day. 

A greater worry is that 
new energy technologies 
could force down the price 
of oll which, in effect, 
would piace Britain in the 
position of paying for high- 
value imports with future 
low-value fuel. 


“Mortgaging” the North 
Sea returns has also placed 
a high premium on getting 
the oii flowing as soon as 
possible, which is seen to 
conflict with Arab-style 
strategies of conserving a 
portion of the resources for 
the future. And because 
much of the oll lies off the 
coasts of Scotland, ecology 
groups there argue that 
development is taking 
place without proper re- 
gard for the environment. 

Scottish environmental- 
ists have already suc- 
ceeded, to some extent, in 
slowing the North Sea de- 
velopment effort. To re- 
move oil from particularly 
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recording of the complete 


FOUR SYMPHONIES OF BRAHMS 


superbly conducted by CLAUDIO ABBADO 


ALL 4 RECORDS 


extraordinary new recording of them from Deutsche Grammophon 
offers Claudio Abbado conducting four of the world’s 
tras. This album will- not be available to the 
American public for many months, but 
you may preview it now for ten days. ᾿ς. 
without charge. without obligation. And 
you may keep all four records for less 
than the price af one=yes. more than ἢ 
7895p off the suggested list price at which 


greatest orches- 


they will eventually be sold in stores! 


The Carnegie Hall Selection Commit- 
tee’s report accompanying the album 
points out why these performances were 
singled out for their recommendation: 
freshly conceived, deeply felt interpre- 
tations by young Claudio Abbado, Italy's 


foremost present-day conductor... the 


unprecedented opportunity for you to 
enjoy and compare four orchestras un- 
surpassed in precision, responsiveness 


and tonal splendor—the Vienne Phil- 
harmonic, Berlin Philharmonic, Dresden 
State Orchestra and London Sym- 


phon’s incredibly lifelike sound. 
. The four stereo records them- 
Selves are superior. silent- 
surfaced European pressings, 


manufactured to highest quality 
Control standards, and come in a hand- 
some hinged case with illustrated brochure 


and exclusive Committee 


Phony... plus Deutsche Grammo- 


report, 
Our preview offer of Brahms” Four Symphonies 
is limited! So please mail the coupon on this page 
today. Listen for ten days. Then either return tH album and pay 
nothing, or keep it for only $6.98 plus small postage/handling charge 
(and sales tax in New York). This is a savings of 524,04 off the 
Sbgetsted retail price when the regular edition is firally released. 


FOR LESS THAN THE PRICE OF ONE 


plus free auditions of important new recordings 
months before they are available to the public! 


Breauus" Four Symphonies —most magnificent since Beethoven's! The record “club™. you will never be required to buy any album. nor will 
you receive a “record-of-the-month™ like clockwork. Only when the 
Committee discovers a new album of the most extraordinary musical 
interest, artistic excellence and technical quality will it be sent for 
your free audition, so that there will often be months when no album 
at all is offered by the International Preview Society. 
In every case. you will preview these 
records long before they reach the stores 
... with the option of purchasing any 
album you wish. in ἃ superb imported 


deep waters, special con- 
crete platforms are neces- 
sary, which can only be 
constructed at certain 
coastal sites, such as 
Drumbuie in the Loch Car- 
ron area. However, per- 
mission to build these plat- 
forms at Drumbuie was 
held up by the Scottish 
National Trust for over 18 
months. 


Production slowed 


Ou production has also 
been slowed by the most 
traditional of British bug- 
aboos — the weather. 
This week, oll men raced to 
complete work on the first 
Production platform in 
British Petroleum's rich 
Forties field, which 1165 in 
exposed waters 110 miles 
east of Aberdeen. Until 
now, work on the platform 
was made impossible by 
raging gales. Oll-company 
officials sald that tf the 
task is not completed by 
the end of the month, oll 
production could be de- 
Jayed six months. 


pressing. including exclusive Committee 


report... never at a higher price than the 
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Bush’s Peking goal: 
‘normalize relations’ 


By John Burns 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 
© 1974 Toronto Globe and Mail 


Peking 

Diplomat George Bush. arriving 
here to take up his post as chief of the 
U.S. liaison office, said that his goal 
would be to seek ways of further 
normalizing relations between the 
two countries. But he declined to say 
whether he expects diplomatic rela- 
tions to be established during his 
tenure. 

The former Texas congressman 
and recent chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, was greeted 
in Peking by a group of Chinese 
Foreign Ministry officials led by Lin 
Ping, director of the Americas De- 
partment. 

Mr. Bush, recalling that he met 
with President Ford in Washington 
before leaving, for Peking last week, 
reaffirmed the President's own public 
assurances that there will be no 
radical shifts in Washington’s China 
policy under the new administration, 
and that the quest for normalization 
would continue. 


Purpose spelled out 


He said his own purpose in the 
Chinese capital would be "ἴα further 
implement, in ways which only time 
will tell, the Shanghai communique” 
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= the charter signed during former 
President Richard M. Nixon's visit 
here in February, 1972. 


The pursuit of normalization was 
‘not at all times a simple and easy 
one,’ but it was an important goal for 
the United States and one which had 
the wide support of the American 
people, Mr. Bush said. The general 
feeling in Washington was that the 
relations are in good shape, “but of 
course we’d like to see continued 
improvement." 


Taiwan problem viewed 


Asked about the Taiwan problem, 
identified by Chinese leaders as the 
principal obstacle to diplomatic rela- 
tions, Mr. Bush said that the United 
States ‘‘must be sensitive to the views 
of the Peking government” on the 
matter. But he added that his brief- 
ings in Washington had left him with 
the impression that there is ‘‘no great 
tension mounting”’’ on the subject. 


Mr. Bush was U.S. ambassador to 
the United Nations before taking over 
as chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, a post he resigned 
to take up the Peking assignment. He 
succeeds the 76-year-old David K. E. 
Bruce, head of the Peking mission for 
its first 16 months, who has been 
appointed U.S. ambassador to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
based in Brussels. ὦ 
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Dam project may go to arbitration 


New irritant slows Indian-Pakistani thaw 


By Qutubuddin Aziz 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


As India and Pakistan go about 
restoring their postal, tele- 


communications, and travel Hinks, a - 


new irritant has cropped up in their 
tortuous relationship. Pakistan has 
objected to India’s plan for building a 
hydroelectric project on the Chenah 
River in Kashmir. 

Pakistan's engineering experts con- 
sider the design of the Indian project 
contrary to the provisions of the Indus 
Water Treaty, which the two subcon- 
tinent nations signed through the good 
offices of the World Bank in 1960. 


Binding verdict 


The Pakistan member of the Per- 
manent Indus Commission, set up 
under the treaty, visited the site of the 


300-foot high. 270-megawatt Indian - 


project near Dayangarh in Kashmir 
on Sept. 23-24, accompanied hy two 
engineering experts who examined 
the design for the dam. They reported 
that India had started construction of 
some of the preliminary works at the 
site. 


Pakistan’s interest in the Indian 
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project stems from the fact that the 
Chenab River flows into Pakistan 
‘rom Indian Kashmir and 15 & part of 
the Indus water system that India and 
Pakistan share for irrigation and 
power generation. 

Under the terms of the Indus Water 
Treaty, the Pakistani objection to the 
proposed Indian dam will be consid- 
ered by the two-nation Indus Commis- 
sion. If its two members fail to resolve 
the issue, the resulting difference can 
be referred for arbitration to a neu- 
tral expert whose verdict would be 
binding on both sides. 

However, Pakistani officials do not 
think that the row over the Indian 
dam project will put any stumbling 
blocks in the way of the slow but 
steady normalization of Indo-Pakti- 
stan relations. 


Raithead inspected 

Pakistan’s postal administration 
had already notified the people of the 
mail rates for India, and postal and 
telecommunications links between 
the two countries, sundered since the 
December, 1971, war, were expected 
to be restored before the end of 
October. 


Revival of railroad service hetween 
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India and Pakistan is also in the 
works, Pakistan's railroad engineers 
have inspected the last Pukistant 
railhead close to the Indian border in 
Sind, Plans are under consideration to 
replace the three-mile track {hat 
would link up with the Indian railracd 
network and make train journeys 
between Karachi and Bombay pos- 
sible. 


Resumption wanted 


Another proposal for faster tele- 
communi¢ation between India ard 
Pakistan under examination in the 
capitals of both countries, {3 the 
establishment of a Karachi-Bombay 
satellite circuit link. Experta say that 
it can be get up within atx montha. 
Both Indis and Pakistan are hooked to 
the Indian Ocean satellite, which Is & 
part of the worldwide satellite com- 
munication network. 

Indian and Pakistani civil aviation 
officlals were also exnected to nect 
soon to discuss the revival of air links 
and overflight agreements. India is 
reported to be keen to secure over- 
flight rights across Pakistan for its 
air service to Kabul and Moscow. 
Pakistan is interested in overflying 
India for its air service to Nepal. 
Thalland, and eventually Bangladesh. 
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countries as well as overtht 
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Long meeting 

Observers do not expect 
sumptian of diplomatic rels 
tween India and Pakistan, wi 

in Decamber, 107: 
war over Bangladesh indoy 
Little progress was report 
India's Foreign Secretary 
Singh, who headed the India 
the Islamabad parley in mid 
Ber, had a lang meeting wt 
Mbuster Bhutte on Indo-Pai 
fations, 

Pakistan continues to 1: 
concern over India's nuclear 
capability, though in low key 
opposition te Pakletan’s pri 
the UN General Assembly 
decizration of South Agia ant 
weapons free zone does ni 
lessen Pakistan! apprehenal 
were triggered by India's 
nuclear blast in the Fajsthan 
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srec !- 

a sagt? : KEY BISCAYNE, FLORIDA |oaraenor καρ κθὶ Agua, mw ‘pots 

“acre. 2360 square teet of very elegant | Casa del Mar. Luxury Ocean Front high [5350 πὸ tease Refs. Bax 13, 625 


" π 
Science Mondor ay 
the dry cleaning business. a 
opie. Τί ΤᾺ 52400 

You may find the business of cleaning clothes 
more attractive than you realized. A ne Hour 
“MARTINIZING"®Franchise is an opportunity worth 
considering for some very down-to-earth business 
reasons. 
1. Long time established program, now over twenty 

years in existence. 
2. Far more success than failure — over 2700 stores 

currently in business. 
3. A retail service that is used by people from all 

walks of life. 


aie | 


τ, 
king 
fo 
᾿ . inc, θ᾽ ewan 
ἢ Roxbury. Mass GA 7-0422..L 


One Hour 


‘MARTINIZING © 


THE MOST IN DRY CLEANING 


AMERICAN LAUNDEY MACHINES? DiviiOry 
McGraw-Edison Company 


MARTIN SALES 


ver Scur Geauty sita an abmtost one 


PAINT! 


: ving ‘wih a panoramic wew from ait} floor apt for rent. Season of annual 3}Market, Suite 810, San Francisco, CA 
4. A cash and carry business —no need for ac- 5050 Section Avenue three bedrooms, farmiy ἐπὶ. and espe br 3 bath, a terraces, Complataty tur. NS a ee You 
-- ire Om wi! 5 ᾿ 5 . ---ὄ ν 
counts receivable — no expensive inventories to oo cau Ohio 45212 [te me valley. Goo! decking around the recreation fact Phone (218) ἔθ 5784 ‘HOUSES FURNISHED p, fro OUNG. S223 
᾿ : Dept ; : ves. (NY.C HOUSES FURNISHED ___ | Paintin 
5. (Local or) Regional Sales Dealers supply basic sae “ΝΣ μαῖα Wels Ἑἰαοῖασο Country DUTCHESS CO.. NEW YORK | wa chumches Loo Angelina & 
orientation and on-the-job training. Name. Club area has this charming Spanish |ROCKPORT, MASS. ON FRONT |Comfortanle lurshod cottage. Liv-| "29 δον. 1513} αἴ. 155 


sh ᾿ ; 

I: ἢ beach New yr ‘round 3 ἐπὶ apt Tuste-|/inerm. fp, bedroom, path, study. : - 876: 
Busses ype nth, {Our δάπτς. nee [ιν fun 5215 πὰ inc. At Νοὶ ϑωπ: μικηοὴ Ploasant surroundings» Suit miner E Lewis — ae. 
599 500 Welcome Kite ἃ Co Reskore able for children. pets (617) S46-2519 [able 1-2 persons, Availably Nov. 1. Box! Expert color coordination »~ Mt 
ἴ3τϑι Hi ται, Palm Geser, CA (Anytime FANTASTIC OCEAN FRONT {X-12. 588 Fifth Avo. New York, NY Los Angotes. Galt (ic. 212820: 


92260. Tel (714) 346-6117. Frm. home $120,000 abe 
HOUSES TO LET. ——~PIANOS ἃ ORGANS 


tA JOLLA, CALIF. BEAUT. |ONE UNFURNISHED APARTMENT, 

τί |. ft. δι ; ᾿ ῷ _ | wal jurcn, ing Room, stores 
ἘΝ Ἀ ronnie Ove 7 aos: Two bedrooms, ai-condiven. reason-|FURNISHED MOUSE FOR 6-2, MOS. SCHMIDT MUSIC beara 
Qwner tnanced at 8':%, $139,500 | able Contact Box 340504, Cora Gab- [5300 pm 1 δά, ba upstaws; 2 bds., ': 5 
Brady ἃ Associates, 5 Arcade, La Jolla} es, Flonda 32134, Phone (305) 448. δὰ tower level. 
92037 27 


OUR MOST WANTED ΓΟΟΑΤΙΟΝΞΟΝ wy. -- UNCOLN CENTRE AREA 
one acre with an ocean view 3 [21 separate bedroom apt. S305 lease 
bedrms . 2 ba.. fruit trees and room for | unty Feb. 1976, gas and elacinc m- 
horses. Many reasons to love this one | ciuded, Available Dec. 15. Possible tur- 
$89,000 Reuter-Lynd Realty, 1354 No. | tsheg Off Tel (212) 221-3080; week- 
Hwy. οι. Leucadia, Calf. Tel. (714})} ends ἃ eves. (212) 787-1848. Box G-3, {home and garden for 1 or 2 persons, Iordabie rates. Lynwood. Cali 
753-0101 588 Sth Ave . Ὁ 10036. ancl Suriquncings ΡΤ Ps occas 374-1666 
Incl. foreign. Herman Bessfer. 5001 kN Tae ai TC aaa [-..-1}-. 5: wv ως Ὁ 
Was nsoreign, Herman, Bessier. 5061} FLORENCE SIMPSON, REALTOR 55. SES 8500. 5520 S ἐν SE Tease. 


; Personalized Real Estate Service in 
Angeles. Guit Station. 937-9338 (Cal! | me Pacific Palisades since 1948.” 859 


Swarthmore, Pacific Palisades. Tel.| Seeks quet, small apartmi 
Bag Savings Bonds j (713) Οἱ +3531. Berkeley-S.F. Bay area, Caltfomia, Bt. 


ist Υ͂ Υ ΒΕ => Laie (Unique Propernes. 2137 Westwood EAST SIXTIES. EIGHTIES . 
WAREHOUSES: FOR LEASE ᾿ ΣΕΥ Sernmag the ont re west (2'3)} Young lady needs furnished roam with BEAUTY SERVICES. Sota Martin, 8168 aivose in 
New warehouses and light Industriat] SOUTH ATLANTIC 


le. | kitchen Ἐ Ὰ LADIES: $1.00 FOR SAMPLE Angeles, CASO046. ὁ ὁ 
ἴτας τ ere we eee ΤῊ ΑἹ gn π᾿ ἐξ Ay gtr τ 
- ibdivide for] GOLFER'S ἴεν 6 San ἔϑιπιβῆι ‘alley — Bra ee ee es .. Summ in 2 ὍΣ 
EXCELLENT POSITION AVAILABLE | πιυκείοπαπι use. Buildings Πᾶνθ] ciuster home in award-winning Carrot tefprises — (218) 986-1262, Suite 208, ΡΗ͂ΟΕ. MARRIED COUPLE, BOOK: ΤΣ 
Experienced _cook/housekeeper for Sprinklers and dock level. Milw.. Wis.! wood Village, Tampa, Fla, Evirance children, will care tor your apt. or Ss. MISSION UPHOLSTERIN( 
amity ot 2. Gharming ving fuerte. ae τον δῖα τὰ; 5 B5.000 gallery leads into cathedral liv. rm.-dine| Calif. Hause wise you PRE-CHRISTMAS CLEARANCE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES | Norway St. Boston, ΜᾺ QStiS; =O" | (412 459-7042 ORANGE COUNTY 1130 ‘Suttan Ave Cireinnatl, Oru 
Live im Lovely Lake County while IMPORT-EXPORT OPPORT.. PROFIT- Ask for TRUDY 3 45230 Ph, 231-9637, : 
serving at Hill Top Sanatorium. Also |PLEASANT ROOMY ACCOMMODA- | abie world-wide mail order bus. from ss * F 
CONDOMINIUMS TO LET BUSINESS SERVICES 
NAPLES, FLA. LUXURY BEACH. 


6. You can visit One Hour "MARTINIZING” stores 
now in business and view behind-the-scene de- 
tails of this retail business. 

Our area Sales Dealer can supply you with even 

more good reasons with additional information, and 

answer your questions. Simply fill out the coupon 
and rop it in the mail. He'll in touch with you 
quickly, 


δ Cerfihcatom Mark, Reg US Pal. and Cmaman Trade Marts OF Fraschsed by Martin Sales, Cacinaats, Oto 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED CHEF WITH COLLEGE 
degree in restaurant management, or 
‘student intern In foods — There is an 
opening for you as master chef and 
teacher at a college prep boarding 
school. Northwoods location. You will 
sel up foods management curriculum. 
Reply Box X-4, 5-252 General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit, ΜΙ 48202. 


ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR TO 
assist in operating 37 room residance 
for retired Christan Scientists Salary, 
lovely room & meals. Wr. or call admin- 
istrator, Homecrest Foundation, 1430 
Chicago Ave.. Evanston. IL 60201. 


Street____ ὍϑὔὔἌὁὦὄ ον πτ'. 
City : 
State____ Zip 
Telephone. 


μεκάιισα βίαν 
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UNLIMITED SALES OPPORTUNITIES 
The more you hetp others, the more you help 
yourself, (DS. ἃ nalianmde orgaqwatian, has 
immediate sales career opemngs throughout 
the country. Hf you are a thenker. 2 responsible 
Ronconlormst besides bemg friendly and 
emerge; # you are managing maw or can be 
tramed [0 manage people, IDS wants to hear 
fram you Our managers’, moomes average 
more than $20,000 per year. imvesiigate our 
complete trainmag programs, unkmited com- 
messsons and aitractme trmge beneits Write 
INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES. Ut 60 19 
ADS Tower, Munneapoks, Minnesta 55402 


PNGh ge), [ej - ΙΝ 5) 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 


Califomia’s Oldest School for 
young Christian Scientists ἰο- 
cated in the heart of Beveriy 
Hills. Opening for 


BOOKKEEPER 


Full charge through statements 
and taxes. Experience required. 
Full lime. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: 


RUGS 
ORENTAL RUGS WANTED — 
Courteous European wit pay ca 
example, 9x12 Sarokn 5650 5» 
shan $1,500 6x4 Anhque Sitk 
Also any other oriental rugs yt 
have. One or entire cofection. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


MATURE WOMAN TEACHER = UM N=] =f Coy 


LISTING 


DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS 
Berkeley Hall School 
200 North Swall Drive 


Beverly Hills, CA 90211 


ppentngs for training ἘΠ Nurses’ Aides. tion. ae Fla. for ver 5 women or home. without capital or travel abroad. 
τ i couple lance to fi 
for details. Superintendent, HILL TOP | woman. Salary. Box G-3, One Norway Minos Erbe report’ Melinger Dept Bi 
SANATORIUM, P.O. Box 87, Lake | St.. Boston, MA 02115. 133, Woodland Hills, GA 91364. 
Blutf. IL 60044, or call collect (312}/ WANTED: HOUSE PARENTS FOR : ᾿ 
295-1550. elementary boarding school. Live with MUSICIANS WANTED 
10 to 14 children in Grades 4, 5 ἃ 6. 

roman Man ~ assit nat recognizes | CeMeTdING work for a decicated persori|scigmn Rodent Cae 
momar og or coupte. Al children attend the Chris- |Sclentst, Rediands, Calit. 

‘anadian βΟΓΊΔΙΙ photographer | tian Science Sunday School. G for Sunday soloist. For a 
Jae Dav Ὁ oe D Richard Houlding | Charles Trick Headmaster, Chicago Jr, - 

ἜΤΗ Javenport Rd.. Toronto, Can. MSR School, (312) 741-4017. | Z 


HOURLY _|COUPLE WITH EXPERIENCE TO 
Novem atarg, | Manage motel near Disneyland. Good |eaular_ 30! 

salary + share οἱ profits. Box = 46, |™an.) Serious applicants contact Clerk 
$220, 3600 Wishire Blvd. Los Ange-|'Mmediately. 600 Foothill Blvd. ng , 
Wate or call manager. jes, CA 90070. (714) 675-5082. 3493. , : : ESTA 


HOTEL MGR.. ASS'T MGR. SALES |cusTon es Ὗ ANNUAL AUDITIONS FOR SOLOIST 
Mgr. Night auditor for New Ramada inn (Gnurch ΑΝ τωι. Scions Los meee ἃ crganiet. peat Chixety pte br 
ἃ Ramada Camp inn, Please write: The |ies. 30 hr. week. Write: 1401 No. | sapa5 thos) 961 3150 or 
President, Hotel Division, P.O. 26847. |Crescent His. Hollywood, CA 90046 or 94040. Cail (408) 961-3120 or 948- 
fuenmand, VA 226. Call 658-2888 10 am. to 2 p.m. ἘΞ σα FOR φότοιετ SEND 
National company seeds faieenen to [HIGH OAKS SANATORIUM, PHILA.,| Application to Clerk, Fist Church of 
work downtown Los Angeles Estab-|P@. needs 8 graduate or practical | Christ, Scientist, PO. Box 909, Ox- 
lished accounts. Salary, commission ἃ | Chnstian Science Nurse. May five in. } nard, CA 93030 by November 18, 1974. 
expenses. Call 626-7576. Mr. Mckib- | Call collect Supt. of Nursing. (215) 438- 

bin. ᾿. 


BRITISH (SLES 


5 Devinn Nia 
facility. 14450 S.W. 2ist SL. Ft. Law | 279-1184 or 474-4404. (Caltt.) CONTINENTA 
derdale, Fl. 33314 (305) 584-2969. 

AIKEN, S.C. — CHARMING 3 BED. NORTHWEST 
home on 2 acres on edge of town. 

Fireplace in living room and in hand- 


DESK CLERK. 

Live in optional. 
House, Surrey at Derbyshire, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio 44106 (216) 321-5400 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

2 FURNISHED ROOMS FOR A 
use of kitchen, ¢.n., cold and ἢ 
ter, garden, space. Neat 
, 4 Grosver 


ited pool, avail. mo. or 
kelbarger and Simpson, REALTORS,|PRESTIGE RETREAT/YOU MUST|$02S0N. (703) $24-6124 or Condo, 3108 °) “----------------. ----- - ‘ 
Post Gtfice Box 371, Aiken, SC 29891-| see to appreciate this lovely 3 bdrm, [Ν- 49: SL. Arlington, VA 22201, HOMES WITH ATTENTION __| Tequest with “BICKELS." S.A's, 
(803) 649-4197. pome Δ cole vane ope. snare ot POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA i SCHAFFER’ ἡ 
al . . Located on rs room r 
Pass Rd. overlooking 10th hole of In| qoeoom Condo. Gantral alr, pool, | 5 a. Plead ets ita. | South Attica, 

TE. aA cline Exec. Golt Club. House has Ig. ἣν. “| Insprrational View of Hilla and Goun- HOUSES FOR SALE 
ORGANIST & SOLOIST AUDITIONS bg ΤῊΣ ἐπὶ ΗΌΕΝ VIEW |rm.. nat. stone frpl., Includes built-ins., tryside. Individual Attention. Phone | —_——“UYrer PE Se. 
now being held. First Church of Ghrist.| o,bors” pooh cmd Bich τ δῇ, ce [ey i ae We accessible ta FOR RENT Gia) 638-0672. 12627 Creuia Pan-| SEM, 3 BEDS. 2 ENT. ΠῚ 
Scientist, Dedham, Mass. Cell (617) PASADENA, CALIF. ata. Sante Acs. alt pleasant situation Wamediste δὶ 


762 617) 329-3878 eve. or call E. Simons, flake. Priced for immediate Ε 
εἰπεῖ = Εἰ Nice furnished room with outside porch | HAVENHURST, A NURSING HOME| sion. 8750 pounds E. Gartwry 


Low ik. Write 
5800 Margate Blvd. (305) 972-2444. pene 13) nS, avail. Cant i Pr ᾿ 
β Paar ~~ | owner 60-2101. entrance tor , Kit, . lor Christian ϑοἰβηιίξιϑ. Various A reyste! .. Sale, Cheshire 

SPACE COAST FLA. OCEAN, POOL exch, 7e0-6522, τι Pthtlege. et ee eee canta saa ean Mone | See Αὐϑ ὃ 
RESORT RENTALS 


Lovety 2 or. furn. $23.00. Assume 30 |SO. LAKE TAHOE, CALIF. NEW CUS- St. Oxnard, CA 93030, Telephone 
. 20° ceiling. | VENICE ON THE GULF, FLA.) -Ὃ το - πτ-οΠορΡ;ἃἭ-  --- 


Tass" Seamer 
v- | Rm, wetwin beds, priv. bath, orkts? INSURANCE 
priv., In lovely home next to church. 2 
bi. beach, shops. Mrs. H. Komusin, 609 | _ SUNDQUIST, WINTERROTH & FIRTH 
Barcelons Ave., Venice, Fla. (813) 485. | Commercial, Home Owners, Auto. Lite. 
7041. : $00 Ε. Karefa Ave. Orange, California 
vig 623-3871. From Seach area 542. 


GREYHOUND PERMANENT PERSON- 
nel QTY CONTROL AUDITOR: Chem. 
Indus Eng. exp. tor rubber prod. co., 
dues: Gov't std. insp.. pricing, etc. 
$10.400 yr. SEC'Y STENO: sec'y to 
mgr. of continuing prof. educ., self 
starter Inst registration for priv. pub.. 
other vitahzing dutes. Excel. benefits 
Gov't Ctr, 9-5, S150. wk. min ACCTS 
RECV. CLK Cr. dept needs person 
w- good aptitude w figs. Pleasant sur 
Camb ioc exper not nec. $120’wk, 
UTILITY CLK Order process dept. 
need indy. ta mtn. mails ἃ autom. pric- 
ng files, toe. Camb, 10-6:30 $110, wk, | SITUATIONS WANTED __} ow nay ACCOMODATIONS 
te ΓΞ £0 Bavaton, Boston, Mass. begets ante WITH MASTERS 
A 1276. iclence In rarianship seeking|SEDONA, OAK CREEK CANYON 
SS lempioyment. B.A. in Sociology. Willing } Anzona. $ 
WORK AND RESIDE AT TENACRE [10 relocate. 18440 Giffard, Fountain room at the Rondes Motor Hote. Aad 
amid 2 tovingharmonious atmosphere. | Valley. CA 92706 (714) 968-7601, rated “Excellent’ ἃ Besi Western. Box 
No Commuting—Comforiabie quarters, |AVAR. AFTER DEC. 1. LADY AS | 1021, 86336 or (602) 282-7131. 
good pay and liberal fringe benatits. | Housel ‘Companion, —_ practical 

QUECHEE, VERMONT 


HILLSBORO BEACH, FLORIDA 


leaded someone to di 


ADS make your 
em shopping easier 


.---- 


HOUSES TO LET 


BEAUTIFUL LAKESIDE RESIDE 
welFurnished. Pattingona, Gert 
Road, Windermere 2117. 7 


POST VACANT 


_ CLERICAL ASSISTANCE 
tor Kindergarten School, part-tim 
Scarsdale Villes, London WB ΘΡῚ 
937 6496. 


ently Valley. By : 
1965-2402 or (918) 544-2859. 


__INVESTMENT PROPERTIES _|_ CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
IDEAL CORPORATION COMPLEX|ATTRACTIVE, ARCHITECTURALLY 
i ies | i . two bedroom, two bath 

home. Nice open area, Redwood ex- 


x VACATION 
Ptetetel i fejey-Gile] Ἐ 1 


Kitchen Beivleges (61 7)522.5991. τ 


Permanent or short term positi for rte OS OSO: WOW Ae ee τς 

tions as- | nursing. Excellent Cook & driver. Hi: Parking afeas newly paved, Presently | 1019 Li 5 VALLEY AD., LOS Wi 

sisting im the nursing ‘Separtment. No | recent refs. Boston area preferred. Box |Tral side. Luxury condition. 3 bdrm.,| family operation in New York State but | OSOS, GALIF. (805) 528-1667. to share flat YOMAN WANTS W OMAN 

Te or can 1608) Se 000, ποῖος. [8 10, One Norway Si. Boston, MA|2¥: baths. Free skitif, clubhouse, pool,| Hines necessitates sale. Lilian V. Ghicago, IiL_= Jefferson Park area, 
8900. TEN- | 02715, Seasonal. Nr. 188-91. (802) 295-2459. | Davey. Associate, 5. M. Panter & MIDWEST Call (312) 777-0185 atter 5 p.m. i 

Lauderda CALHOUN REALTY 


- Monitor 
| value your 
appreciation 


ACRE. a nursing facility for Christian 
Scientists employing a staff of more 
man 40: P.O. Box 632, Princeton, NJ 


ce 
n 


write or call (609) 

Heme Admintor tor est SM yeu | GOING_SGUvHT OF HORT EW 
pas years.|GOING SOUTH? OR NORTH? NEW 
Would lke to put usable experignce lovely Rameda Inn and Ramada Camp 
gained here to work for you. Would ac-}Inn w‘Aunt Sarahs Pancake ἃ Staak 
cept ower los = ean SBE Laer touse ones 75 miles scum οἱ Wash- 
: . lox 18, mi, D.C. For reservation phone tol- 
noe F-20, 811 Olive Street, St. Louis, Hey (800) 228-2828 or write Ramada 

63101. Inn. Carmet Church, VA 22546. 
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Fe aepremaberi third-quarter real gross 
national product decreased. Employ- 
: ment improved in September; the 
πὰς unemployment rate worsened. Per- 
& somal income accelerated upward in 
vey ΔΝ & September; retall sales declined. 

use? What is going on in the United 
States economy? 

* ‘Whatever is going on, it is very 
Pee unlike unlike anything the economy has 
tie bye experienced in the past. 

Re For a while during the dislocation 
caused by the ofl embargo, we were 


— The two tracks 

“* One track was up and was evident 
in measures of the economy ex- 
pressed in current dollars. 
One track was down and was evi- 


That is, the dollar value of produc- 


By Robert. Perry 
Specialto 
"* ‘The Christian Science Monitor __ 


‘Toronto 

” "The legal buying and selling of 

ποτ among private citizens has its 

wroblems and perplexities, as Cana- 

‘ans already know and as Americans 
«ivan discover after Jan. 1. 

« #* Meny Canadians have found that’ it 

. ways to shop around before jumping 

nto the retail market for glittering 


yold and allver bars. Yet, as Phineas - 


- vl. Barnum noticed many years ago, 
wv vChe ways of the customer are 

μὰ “ndeed. 
« With a fanfare of advertising and 
gublicity, a national department- 
wiitore chain recently started selling 
ἐκ '.*100-ounce, silver bars in six of its 
_ Stores across Canada. On one recent 
. fay a customer might have walked 
‘nto a branch of a chartered bank and 
_bought a 100-ounce bar for §440 (Cana- 
. lan). That same day the department- 
store price for the same silver bar 
..9¥88 $555, a substantial difference 
“even if store customers could buy on 
Short-term free credit with their 

charge-account cards. 


wy Stock sold out 
εὐ Δ᾽ ¥et at least one store sold out its 
stock of silver bars, and at last report 
was still taking orders. 
_A bona fide Canadian can buy gold 
‘the counter of any Canadian char- 
ed bank, He can pay the current 
ice ,( round figures, say $160 — 
an — an ounce) and walk out 
with the bullion in his pocket. The 
bank makes its profit on a spread. To 
τὸ se purely illustrative numbers, the 
"bank simply offers to buy gold at 
. $159.50 an ounce but selis at $160. 
ἃ private Canadian trading com-. 
' <pany is advertising that it will sell 
, bold at prices that undercut those of 


Chinese oil for Japan 


; Tokyo 

China has agreed to supply two 
Japanese trading companies with at 
least 8 million metric tons of crude ofl 
ih 1975, sources here said. Japari’s 

- Imports of Chinese: crude are ex- 
Bected to total 4.5 million toris this 
year, the sources sald, 

They added that China has also 
lowered its crude oil prices for deliv- 
Sty in the final quarter of this year to 
- $12.80 per barrel, free on board, from 
., $12.85 quoted for ‘the second and third 

᾿ Quarters and from $14.80 for the firat 
quarter, 


* Inco holds price line 
- Toronto 
International Nickel Company of 

. Canada, Ltd. (Inco), says it will not 


ἢ pris 6 


Economic. indices 
go in all directions, 
no clear pattern 


. Hon was increasing, while the physi- 


cal quantities of goods being produced 
was decreasing. 

The diverging tracks were attribut- 
able, of course, to the rapid rise in 
prices. With prices rising faster than 
production was falling, the dollar 
value of production continued to in- 
crease. 


With: the end of the oil baal ot 
various physical measures the 


of the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of industrial production, which mea- 
sures the output of the nation’s manu- 
facturing companies, 14 mines, and 
its utilities. It is also true of the 
number of workers employed in non- 
agricultural activities. 


GNP still headed down 

᾿ς It4s not true of the country’s overall 
measure of economic activity, the 
gross national product (GNP), a 
statistic that attempts to measure the 


Buying bullion has perplexities 


- Canadians. seeking gold, silver 
7 may erid up gainers—or losers 


the banks. The company says it can 
do this because it bases its cost not on 
the “‘offex’).price in Canada but on the 
las London Met- 


Canadian 
᾿ ourices of gold at $157.25 an ounce — 25 


cents below the bank price. This kind 
of apparent bargain has a catch, 
however, because the company 
charges an & percent management fee 
on its cash deals. 

If a customer bought 10 ounces of 
gold through the company at, say, 
$159 an ounce, he would pay $1,590 for 
the gold plus a fee of $127, for a total of 
$1,717. If he bought 10 ounces from a 
bank at $160, a full $1 an ounce more, 
he would pay $1,600. 

The same trading company offers 
another deal almost az alluring to the 
bullion-hungry. In an appeal to the 
gambling spirit, it offers to sell gold at 
today's price 90 days from now, 
regardless of what the bullion is worth 
then on the London Metals Exchange. 
All the eager customer has to dois put 
down a 25 percent deposit’— and 
agree to pay 2 10 percent commission 
on the final sale, ᾿ 

Most Canadian banks will sell gold 


. on credit, too, They ask a customer to - 


make a down of §0 percent, 
then lend him the balance at the 
current interest rate, now about 12 
percent. The bank, of course, holds 
the gold as collateral. 


Gains and losses 
So if a customer bought 10 ounces of 


” gold on credit froma bank for 00 days, 


at $160 an ounce, he would pay $1,600 
plus. about $24 in 90-day interest on the 
$800 loan. if at: the end of the 90-day 

od the price of gold has risen-by 
10 ἴο Bone ols ee ἴον 


follow the move by one French niskel 
company to raise ita nickel prices in 


. the United States by 20 cents a pound. 


servers do not expect other producers 
to follow the Paris-based Soclete Le 
Nickel’s move Oct. 18 to raise prices. 


Foreign firms lured 
ar τὸ New York 


During the Isst nine months, 210 

companies have announced 
rew investments in U.8. manufac- 
turing facilities. Of these, 72 were in 
the third quarter, according to a 


and the sharp decline in stock Prices 


" $1,700 (less §1,624) for a $76 gain. 


‘ the same amount, he could sell for 
τ $1,500 (cost still $1,624) and take a loss 
of : 


(Gross national product 
Secrcaly tied some cata af || 


3 ΠΞΕΞΞΒΉΙΠΝ 
Tet 


total output of goods and services, 
which is still falling. ᾿ 
But the GNP figure is beset by a 


The unusual behavior of the Ὁ.8. 
economy in recent months is such that 
it does not neatly fit the pattern of 
either recovery or recession. 

Measured in physical terms, it 
certainly cannot be said to be moving 
upward as in a normal recovery. : 


At the same time, it cannot be said . 


to be moving downward as in a 
normal recession. 


Turning point sought 


To describe recent movements οὗ ᾿ 


the economy in terms of a ‘normal 


industrial output 


are not sure the recovery would have 
stopped at that time if it was not for 
the oil embargo. 

Another possible candidate for the 
end of the recovery might be June, 


1974, when industrial production 
stopped the comeback that followed 
the end of the ail ambargo. 

But whichever month we choose, we 
find that the economic developments 
since that month, since elther Novem- 
ber, 1978 or June, 1974, really do not fit 
‘the picture of ἃ normal recession. 


For example, if we compare devel- 
opments in the 10 months since No- 
vember, 1978, or In the 8 months since 
June, 1974, with the developments in 


εἰ the first 10 months or the first 8 


months of the 1969-70 recession, we 
find that for the most part recent 
‘developments clearly fall short of 
a the earlier recession diffi- 
culties, 


recession,’ it is necessary first of all ὁ 


to decide just when the economy 
stopped moving upward. 
The most logical month would seem 


to be November, 1978, although we - 


Conversely, if the price dropped by 


The company’s deal does 
not work quite the same way. The 
customer contracts to purchase the 
same 10 ounces of gold at the end of 90 
days, at the current price of $160 an 
ounce, for $1,600. If the price goes up 
$10. an ounce, the customer buys $1,700 


$100. "Then he pays the 10 percent 
commission on the sale price, $160. He 
takes a loss of $60 on 4 $10-an-ounce 
increase in the price of gold, 


Regulations urged 

If the price of gold rose $20 an 
ounce, the bank customer would 
make a gain of $176; the company’s 


. customer would be ahead $40, 


The company calls its plan ‘‘secur- 
ing the price” of gold. But bankers 
and investment experts call it a 
‘naked option” or ‘“‘streaking.” A lot 
of them would like to sea this kind of 
dealing regulated. 

At the moment, however, naked 
options present something of a di- 
lemma: Securities officials in Canada. 
frankly admit they are stumped. 

‘When a customer even theoretically 
buys and selis pieces of metal, is he 

ina “commodity” ora ‘‘secu- 

rity’? It makes a big difference in 
Canada. In the latter case he has the 
protection of securities regulations. 
In the former; he is out in the cold: 
there are no effective regulations, 
curtties officials are 


made a good living passing off gilded 
lead bricks at $85 an ounce has passed 
into history. But the glitter of bullion 
Santen pe ῬΟΜΕΓΊΟ nen 


‘ have made investments in the United 
States much cheaper. 


3. More. firms are deciding 


- 9 produce in the 0,8. market, rather 


than sell indirectly via exports. 
8. Labor costs have risen faster in 


Ἵ foreign 

longer consider U.S, wages and ben- 
efits to be a major barrier to in- 
‘vestment here, 


W. Europe ‘ccollng’ seen 


Brussels 
Indicators suggest that the business 
climate in Western Europe has cooled 
off, the Common 
ported, and the real growth of the nine 
member countries should be about 2.5 


A major exception 

The one major exception is real 
GNP, which had performed very 
Poorly since November, 1078. 
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US. employment frends 


Most present-day economists have 
been weaned on GNP as by far the 
most important economic statistic. To 
them, the economy is GNP. 

Normally the percentage declines 
in real GNP in recessions have been 
considerably less than those in ἃ 
measure such as the Federal Reserve 
Board's index of manufacturing, min- 
ing, and utility activity. 

This time, we have had a steady 
nine-month decline in real GNP of 8 
percent, while the Fed’s production 
index fell 2 percent for only three 
months and has since actually im- 
proved a bit. 

This is most unusual economic 
behavior. 


Indices diverging 
Now, we find not only the two tracks 


of dollar measures and physical mea- . 


sures diverging, but we find the 
physical measures themselves are 
diverging. 

It is true that there has never been a 
time in our economic history when 
there was not some divergence 
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among economic measures, But the 
divergence today seems extraor- 
dinery. 


Moreover, the divergences contrib- 
ute to the different solutions being 
proposed for our economic problems. 

Those who look at the relatively 
drastic decline in real GNP and 
accept its movements aa most impor- 
tant tend to emphasize the need for 
action to stimulate economic activity 
and bring the country out of reces- 
sion, They believe such action, under 
the conditions of a depressed econ- 
omy, would not be inflationary. 

On the other hand, those who see an 
economy with steady employment 
and steady industrial production see 
no recession and feel such stimulants 
would be premature, would tend to 
accelerate inflation, and would sub- 
sequently lead to a real recession. 

While the debate is going on, we 
suspect the economy will go right on 
misbehaving. 


Mr. Lempert is director of 
Statistical Indicator Associates, 
North Egremont, Mass. 
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Cairo announces pact 


with Soviets on trade 
Cairo 

Egypt and the Soviet Union have 
reached agreement on a five-year 
economic program to consolidate 
relations between the two countries, 
Egyptian Foreign Trade Minister Fathi 
Matbouli announced here Tuesday. 

Mr. Matbouli said implementation of 
the agreement would begin in 1976, 
but he did not indicate when the 
agreement would be signed. He said a 
trade protacal between the two 
countries covering 1975 would be 
signed in January. after the January 
visit to Cairo by Soviet Communist 
Party chief Leonid |. Brezhnev. 


New Bengali exodus? 
Dacca, Bangladesh 

Hungry Bengali refugees are : 
reported leaving their homeland again. 
causing concern that another exodus 
into India like the one that sparked war 
between India and Pakistan three years 
ago may be in the offing 

ΙΏ 1971, Prime Minister tndira 
Gandhi's government gave the 
refugees food and shelter, but this time 
india is barring the refugees as the 
country has Its own famine to contend 
with. 

To help india cope with its food 
crisis, informed sources in Washington 
said Tuesday negotiations are under 
way for 300.000 metric tons of U.S. 
wheat to be shipped to the country 
over the next eight months 


Kremlin hard-liner 
speaks for ‘detente’ 


Moscow 
The Kremtin's chief ideologist, 
politburo member Mikhail Suslov, has 
catied for action to make East-West 
detente irreversible. 


Mikhail Susiov 


Monitor correspondent Elizabeth 
Pond writes that Mr. Suslov, 
considered a hard-liner by Western 
analysts, also made these points at a 
speech in Uzbekistan Tuesday, while 
using the more common Russian 
phrases "peaceful coexistence” and 
“relaxation of international tensions” 
rather than “detente:"' 

ὁ He berated the Chinese once again 
and expressed confidence that ‘the 
Chinese people will sooner or later’ 
correct the policy of their leaders and 
restore Chinese-Soviet triendship. 

e He has raised again Moscow's pet 
idea of an Asian collective security 
system. 

@On the recurring issue of 
nationalism within the multinational 
Soviet union, Mr. Sustov denied any 
difficulties. 
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Proposals to slash 
U.S. gasoline use 


Louisville, Ky. 


A top Environmental Protection 
Agency official, Tuesday outlined 
sweeping Proposals to drastically cut 
U.S. gasoline consumption by 1978, 
writes Monitor correspondent Monty 
Hoyt. ὃ 

Americans are “speeding past the 
danger signs,” while the energy “joy 
ride runs on,” warned John R. Quarles 
Jr., deputy administrator for the EPA, 
Tuesday. 

Uniess President Ford's challenge to 
the automakers to improve gasoline 
mileage by 40 percent within four years 
is successful, the government should 
adopt “a surtax on all cars weighing 
more than 3,000 pounds,” jumping to 
as high as $1,000 for luxury cars 
weighing over 5,500 pounds, he stated. 
The auto surtax should be coupled 
with a mandatory minimum fuel- 
economy standard after 1978, he 
added. 

He also advocated abolishing the 
Highway Trust Fund, increasing 
government support for public 
transportation, and establishing strict 
traftic-control plans to reduce auto use 
in major cities. 


Tanaka assured Japan 


‘no U.S. A-weapons’ 
. Tokyo 

Japanese Prime Minister Kakuei 
Tanaka said Tuesday he was confident 
that there were no U.S. nuclear 
weapons in Japan. 

The Prime Minister's comment 
followed mounting pubtic suspicion 
here that U.S. ships calling at Japanese 
ports carry nuclear arms. 

There is concern that recent protests 
and rallies against U.S. ships might 
escalate into full-scale demonstrations 
against President Ford during his 
planned visit here next month. 


Ford reassures 


cattlemen on imporis 
Okiahoma City 

President Ford told a delegation of 
Oklahoma cattlemen Tuesday it is 
highly likely he will put new curbs in 
dairy imports, but he hedged on 
limiting imports of beef. 

Campaigning here tor Republican 
Sen. Henry Bellmon, who took part in 
the meeting with the cattlemen, Mr. 
Ford did agree, however, to meet soon 
with Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz 
to discuss possible limitations on the 
inflow of foreign beef. 

Press Secretary Ron Nessen said Mr. 
Ford's present leanings are to confine 
import curbs to dairy products, but 
Senator Bellmon told newsmen he 
thought the President was moving 
toward restrictions on beef, too. 


Castro urges U.S. lifting 


of economic biockade 
: Washington 
Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Gastro 
says there is only one precondition to 
discussion of a normalizing of relations 
with the United States: the lifting of the 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Inside the news-—briefly 


U.S.-supported economic blockade of 
the tsland. 

In an intermew with CBS newsman 
Dan Rather, aired Tuesday evening, Dr. 
Castro called the blockade “an 
extremely hostile act.” 

Monitor Latin America correspondent 
James Nelson Goodsell writes that the 
Castro view on relations with the U.S. | 
represents ἃ significant official change , 
in the Cuban leader's attitude. although | 
there have been signs for tne past, | 


several months that only the olockade 
prevented normatization talks. 

Dr. Castro told the CBS newsman 
also that President Nixon's resignation 
was a positive factor in ‘any improving 
climate of U.S.-Latin American 
relations. 


Laser beam, satellite 
to bear Olympic flame 
Vienna 
The Olympic flame for the 1976 
games in Montreal will be brought from 


Athens to Canada by a modern laser 
heam, the games’ organizers 
announced Tuesday. 


Peter Luff, a research scientist from 
Ottawa. said the laser beam, on which 
ne has been working for the last year. 
would carry the tlame across Europe 
and the Atlantic Ocean via ἃ 
ccmmunications satelite. 

A model on display in the Vienna 
town hali showed how the traditional 
‘lame, carried historically trom Mount 
Olympus to Athens by a relay of 
runners, would be fed into what Mr. 
Luft called a flame sensor. This in turn 
would trigger a iaser beam that would 
be bounced off a satellite to Ottawa 
where it would activate a fresh torch In 
the Canadian capital. 

Relay runners would carry it the 120 
miles by road to the Montreal stadium 
te tire the tarch at the Olympc stadium 
for the 1976 games. 


EEC sets up loan fund, 
asks aid of oil nations 


Luxembourg 

The European Common Market will 
apparently seek the aid of ol 
producing countries in creating a $3 
yiliion loan fund to help member 
nations with serious trade deficits. 

The fund. agreed on Manday. would 
be largely underwritten by West 
Germany, France, and Britain — and 
ioans would be made to central banks 
only to cover balance of payments 
deficits. Ratification of the fund is 
required from severa! national 
parliaments and is expected before the 
end of the year. 
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U.S. home loans carry 


8.5% interest rate - 
- Washington 

Home Suyets wil gata oigaer tik 
than on|@inaly anhcipated under πον 
federal lagisluter prowding low- 
interest πα 

The Departmunt 3! Hausing aed 
urban Development Nas ἀηδής 
that the imhal interes! rate under 0 
$7.75 billion home-toan program wil Ge 
8S percent. compared with. an eanter 
projection of 3 percent 

The difference was attributed ta ἃ 
recomputation at ἃ complicuted 
interest formula ted to the Treasury 5 
borrowing costs Gorrowing rates on 
most commercial loans are about 10 
percent under current conditions 


Japan to get 
more China oil 


Cmna has agreed to supply a 
minimum exgnt-milion matic tons of 
crude οὐ to Japan next year. compared 
with 4.5 milion metric tons this year, 
the Sino-Japan On! Impon Couscll 
announced Tuesday. 

The councid sad an agreement was 
recently reached between a visiting 
Chinese of mission and two Japanese 
oi importers 

According to the council, the 
Chinese agreed to lower the price of 
crude οὐ to be shipped to Japan during 
this October-to-December period By 5 
cents to $12 80 a barrel. 


‘Rank and 
file mar’ 


Armoid R. Miller has come a long way 
since age 16 when he hand-loaded 
coal for 77 cents a ton with his grand- 
father in West Virginia's Cabin Creek 
coat fields. 

Today, in what the curly haired, soft- 
spoken president of the United Mine 
Workers (UMW) calls “the year of the 
coal miner” he is locked in tough ne- 
gotiations with the coal industry over 
the union contract which expires Nov. 
12. 

Though he lacks the iron fist and sil- 
ver tongue of the legendary and au- 
tocratic UMW president John L. Lewis, 
Mr, Miller has put in 24 years in the 
mines and earned a reputation as a 
“rank and file man” among the UMW’s 
120,000 members. 

Nonetheless, he is caught in a cross 
fire between conservative miners and- 
militant retormers, both.carefully 
watching the new president's perfor- 
mance on the “testing ground” of the 
Present bargaining session. 

Unlike his predecessor, W. A. “Tony” 
Boyle, who rarely strayed from the 


United Mine Workers president Arnold Miller 


plush union headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Mr. Miller averages one of 
every three working days in the coal 
fields, inspecting mines and talking 
witn union members. 

During his first days in office in 1972, 
the reftorm-minded president slashed 
his own salary from $50,000 to $35,000; 
traded in the union's three Cadillacs for 
two teased Chevrolets. and gave the 
rank-and-file membership final ratitica- 
tion powers over future contracts. 

Mr. Miller spends his weekends with 
his tamily in a one-story frame house in 
Ohley. W.Va., and is making plans to 
move the “democratized™ union head- 
quarters back to the coal fields of his 
home state. 

Mr. Miller left “the pits’ in 1970 to 


become the Miners for Democracy's 
surrogate candidate tor the late Joseph 
“Jock” Yablonski, who was murdered 
in 1969 by gunmen hired by UMW offi- 
cials during his challenge to the then- 
incumbent president, W. A. Boyle 
The philosophy of this miner's son 
who left schoo! after the ninth grade 1s 
simple but direct’ “To understand the 
problems of a man who works eight 
hours a day in the coal mmes you have 
to remember what coal dust tastes like. 
To lead the United Mine Workers ot 
America you can't be shielded from the 
{ook in a woman’s eye while she waits 
for a husband trapped underground.” 


Stewart Dill McBride 
Williamson, W.Va. 
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Anti-opium measur 


Turkey has announced new 
measures to prevent ἃ rerrewa 
opium tathc that has at times 
US.-Turkish relations. United 
officials here say the announs. 
Marks a major development in 
narcotics control, ae 

Although the Turkish Goveri 
earier announced it would gu 
the resumption of popay cultiv 
summer. it has Now imposad'a 
condition. the poppies are not 
“Yanced ' The nonlancing oft 
means it ts Qrown not. for. opiur 
the poppy straw. from whietym 
drugs can ba obtained. . ᾿ 

Farmers wit take the wholes 
piant to ἢ government factory) 


be oxtracted. UN officials aay ἢ 
resultant cantral of pappy cultt 
should pravent illest tratfic.and 
Turkish farmers.” 4 


Why Schlesinger: wa 
more funds for dete! 

“The United States abould tt 
the position of the Soviet Untor 
options that the U.S. does not | 
caun! to," — Defense ! 
tary James A. Schlesinger emp! 
Tuasday that it.defensa spend! 
not increase, the U.S. “could αἱ 
becoming a second-rate power 
six to Seven years.” In.a CBS ta 
interview, Mr. Schlesinger said : 
fense Dapartment is now recelv 
lowest share of the U.S. grass n 
product since the Korean war p 


*Nixon may ‘lose’ tapes 


Continued from Page 1 


sider the question. The House Admin- 
istration Committee's printing sub- 
committee at that time will consider a 
measure passed Oct. 4 by the Senate, 
56 to τ. It would prevent the tapes 
from being destroyed without con- 
gressional consent, and would in- 
struct the Ford administration to 
retain custody of them, rather than 
turn them over to Mr. Nixon, 

At the same time, a subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee has 
before it two similar bills and may try 
to act on them also, shortly after 
Congress reconvenes. 

However, the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee then will be concerned primar- 
ily with the now-controversial nomi- 
nation of Nelson A. Rockefeller as 
vice-president. Subcommittee mem- 
bers therefore may not have time to 
devote to hearings and action on the 
Nixon tapes proposais. 

The Watergate prosecutor's office 
is known to be delighted with the 
apparent outcome of the tapes dis- 
pute. What retiring prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski has most wanted now has 
been granted: that the White House 
tapes physically be retained in the 
government's control here in Wash- 
ington, rather than being shipped to 
California, 


More tapes considered 


Some members of the prosecutor's 
office frankly felt that if the tapes 
were in California it might be weil 
nigh impossible for the prosecutor, 
however strong his case, to obtain 
court permission to acquire and use in 
court proceedings tapes or other 
documents, 

* On the other hand, it was felt, here 
in Washington court permission 
would more easily be granted pro- 
vided the prosecutor's office could 


make 8. reasonable case for obtaining 
the tapes. 

The likelihood that additional tapes 
beyond those already subpoenaed will 
be needed by the prosecutor's office 
has increased, with courtroom com- 
ment Monday of an assistant prose- 
cutor that his office is preparing 
additional subpoenaes for documents 
from the years when Mr. Nixon was 
President. Two federal grand juries 
which have been probing Watergate 
for months are continuing in- 
vestigations into aspects of Nixon 
administration activity which come 
under the broad heading of Water- 
gate. 


Appointment expected 


If these investigations result in 
indictment and trial, the prosecution 
is expected to be under the direction 
of Henry Ruth. Now deputy to Mr. 
Jaworski, Mr. Ruth is expected to be 
announced this week as the new chief 
federal prosecutor when Mr. Ja- 
worski’s resignation becomes effec- 
tive Friday. 

Sources within the prosecutor's of- 
fice report that the Ruth appointment 
is widely expected within that office, 
although as of Tuesday morning em- 
ployees had received no official an- 
nouncement. 

Meanwhile, the courts also will be 
moving to reach a decision on what 
should be done with the Nixon tapes. 
Prosecutor Jaworski, at the request 
of Judge Richey, has entered the case 
85 a defendant in the suit brought by 
Mr. Nixon against Arthur Sampson, 
head of the General Services Admin- 
istration, and Philip Buchen, counsel 
to President Ford, seeking to have the 
tapes agreement put into effect. 

After having issued a temporary 
restraining order blocking the agree- 
ment from being carried out, Judge 
Richey will proceed to hold a full 
hearing on the matter. 


* Britain’s 
great debate 


Continued from Page 1 

Mr. Field said that Sir Keith's 
speech attempted ‘‘to cast the poor as 
the villians who are undermining 
society. For a nation which has 
successfully fought against Nazism, it 
is worrying that any attempt should 
be made to find scapegoats."’ 

The president of the National Union 
of Mineworkers, Joe Gormley, said 
the speech was 2 direct affront to the 
working class in Britain. ‘‘What he 
says is that we should put down the 
kids produced by what he calied the 
lower classes,’* said Mr. Gormley. ‘‘I 
wonder what he means. Doe he 
include the miners among the lower 
classes?’* - 


Inclusion was mistake 


Sir Keith's remarks were also criti-- 
cized by some Conservative leaders, 
who felt it was a mistake to include as 
volatile a topic as birth control in a 
speech that was basically concerned 
with broader issues. ‘It was a bit 
foolish to put in that bit about birth 
control,’’ said shadew education 
Spokesman Norman St. John-Stevas. 
“A politician in Britain must team 
that it is a great mistake to talk about 
two things — sex and class."" . 

Others say Sir Keith made a mis- 
take in seeming to equate per- 
missiveness exclusively with the La- 
bour Party. 

In reacting to this criticism,: Sir 
Keith admitted that his statements on 
birth control were “very clumsily 
phrased,"’ but he also attacked what 
he called “the gross mis- 
representation”’ of his remarks. 

Sir Kelth also denied that the 
Birmingham speech was designed as 
an opening bid for the leadership of 
the Conservative Party, which may 
soon change hands following Labour's 
aes in the general election on Oct. 


* Dean: Nixon 


Continued from Page 1 


man said, ‘“You ought to think about 
that before you do it. Once the 
toothpaste is out of the tube, it’s 
awfully hard to get it back in.” 

Mr. Haldeman, who was on the 
telephone in California, then flew 
back immediately to Washington, and 
Mr. Dean, Mr. Haldeman, and Mr. 
Ehrlichman met later that day to 
discuss what Mr. Dean was telling the 


government prosecutors and would . 


tell the grand jury. “‘I sort of evaded 
the answers” to their questions, said 
Mr. Dean at one point. 

Then, he said, Mr. Ehriichman 
asked him how he would handle the 
question of payments of money to the 
defendants. Mr. Dean said he would 
tell it just as it happened. Then he said 
that Mr. Ehrlichman said, ‘‘You can 
say it was a defense fund for humani- 
tarian purposes.” 

Mr. Dean said, “1 can’t look the 
grand jury in the face and say that, I - 
don’t think it will sell.” To which he 
said Mr. Ehrlichman replied, “You 
could sell that.”’ 

Mr. Dean also said under direct 
examination by assistant special 
prosecutor James F. Neal that Mr. 
Bhrlichman had told him what to say 
if asked why he had removed the 
contents of Watergate conspirator E. 
Howard Hunt's safe from Mr. Hunt’s 
White House office: 

‘Say it was for preparing an 
inventory.’ " 

Mr. Dean noted again that it was 
Mr. Ehrlichman who had previously 
told him to “deep six” the contents of 
that safe, a statement Mr. Ehriich- 
man’s lawyers attribute to Mr. Dean 
himself. 

Mr. Dean, wearing a sand-colored 
suit, traced his own decision to go to 
the prosecutors, during a retreat to 
Camp David on March 23, 1873, when 
he was to write the so-called “Dean. 
report."’ While there he decided not to 
write it. 

Previously the court had heard a 
March 22, 1973, tape in which Mr. 


would handle 


Dean, told to write the critical Dean 
report in general terms, clearing the 
President, begins to sound trapped 
and nervous about possibly taking the 
blame for the cover-up. 

‘(As you all know, I was all over this 
thing like a wet blanket I was 


- everywhere — everywhere they look 


they are going to find Dean.” Tha 
President's voice is then heard sooth- 
ing him, telling him he is ali right, 
that his position is not “‘operational,’”’ 
it is one ‘‘truly of counseL"" 

Mr. Dean, not reassured, finally 
decides to get a lawyer on March 25, 
1973, to defend himself after hearing 
that a story will appear in the Los 
Angeles Times saying that Mr. Dean 
and former White House aide Jeb 
Stuart Magruder had been involved in 
Planning the Watergate break-in. 

“AS you well know, I had no 
involvement with the Watergate 
break-in,” says Mr. Dean to Mr. 
Haideman in a protest phone call 
which results in a meeting March 28 
between defendant John N. Mitchell, 
former attorney general, and Mr. 
Magruder with Mr. Dean. - 

In the meeting both Mr. Mitchell 
and Mr. Magruder gsid, according to 
Mr. Dean, that his talking with the 
grand jury “could cause some preb- 
lems" because of their meeting in 
January and February, 1973, with 
Watergate conspirator G. Gordon 
Liddy. τοῦ, Ὁ 

In direct examination, Mr. Dean 
said he asked Mr. Mitchell whom Mr. 
Ehrlichman, Mr. Haldeman, and he 
had thought should admit blame for 
alleged steps leading to the planning 
of the Watergate break-in: ‘T’ve 
never asked you what happened be- 
tween the February last year’s meet- 
ings in your office and the break-in, 
I've just pieced {t together from 
tidbits, that no one in the Committee 
to Re-elect the President knew what 
the operation would mean... - "" 

Mr. Dean said Mr. Mitchell said, 
“That's pretty close, We thought it 
‘would be two or three times removed 
from the committee,"' ν 


* Trudeau bid 
for new ties 


Continued from Pagel. 


card appears willing to ΒΑ ΟΠ, 
of the symbolism af 
policy in order to 
substance. a 
That idea came | . 
during a luncheon giv 
Trudeau by French Prime’at 
Jacques Chirac. ''No..cougtry 
close for us as yours," Mr Chir 
his Canadian gueat,"Butif hist 
created between our two, coun 
dink comparabié with πὸ 
Frenchmen of today. are cam 
not with a Canada of their dréa 
with a Canada of reality.”* Ἑ 


Some frictions remain 

Mr. Trudeau's visit appeared 
tially exploratory and sy1 
Some officials reportedly warlt 
frictions remain between .th 
nations. . 

Mr. Trudeau met with bot 
Chirac and Mr, Giscard, talking 
such world problems as ail & 
flation. The two nations agreed 
up a joint energy working 
aithough they do not appear ' 
Sgreement on the issue. France 
hesitant to cooperate with ἢ 
nation American-backed = 
Coordinating Group, of which G 
isa member. ᾿ 

But both nations appear ἢ 
looking for more fluidity in 
foreign policies. France appean 
edging closer to cooperating wi 
Energy Coordinating Group, al 
also pledged warmer. relations 
Israel. mci : 

Nevertheless, ‘earlier this 
French Foreign, Minister Jean 
vagnargues kept an appoini 
made by his predecessor and 1 
Lebanon with Palestine Liber 
Organization leader Yassir ΑἹ 
Be was the first Western fo 
minister ta do 80. 


a 
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| heroes: 


The 


In the front ranks of those 
fighting child abuse in the 
U.S. are social workers from 
public agencies. Only a small 
percentage of families and. 
children needing help is being 
reached, but some heroic 
work is being done. ~ 


T’ ἃ οἵ five articles 


; By David Mutch _ 
Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


- New York 

Bill Johnson rang the doorbell of an apartment in 
the Bronx. A worker for New York's Bureau of Child 
Welfare (BCW), he was responding to 2 report that a 
family was not providing a young son with proper 

After explaining the purpose of his visit, Mr. 
Johnson (not his real name) found himself at the 
wrong end of a shotgun — with the father at the other 
end. . 

“Get out or else!” he was ordered. He left, phoned 
the police, but remained near the front of the building. 
Meanwhile, the father took his child out of a rear 
window and drove him to another neighborhood. It 
tookdhe police and the social worker 36 hours to locate 
the father and the child. 

Workers like the bearded Mr. Johnson are the 
unsung heroes of the public social service agencies 
trying to rescue abused children in the United States. 
They deal mostly with clients who do not want help. 
Some female workers have been raped. 

It is not too uncommon for men and women workers 
to get spat on or mugged. They go into the worst of 
slums and knock on doors to tell parents they must be 
investigated for neglecting or abusing their child. 

A number of them have quit more respectable 
executive jobs to labor at rescuing children. 

Every week in this city of 8 million people, three or 
more children are killed by their parents. The city's 
Bureau of Child Welfare this year will investigate 
reports of 4,000 physically abused children and 21,000 
neglected children (Jacking food, clothing, or health 
care, or abandoned outright). Some 14,000 families 
will be involved. ᾿ 

Yet only 8 small percentage of the families will be 
helped in a way that makes a difference. 

One of the burdens on public agencies is that 
reporting of child abuse is racing ahead of ability to 
provide treatment. New York in 1965 had only 300 
abuse and neglect cases reported. In the mid~-1960's 
states began adopting reporting laws; they all have 
them now. ᾿ : 


Officials demonstrate 

These laws frequently require not only professionals 
such as doctors, nurses, schoolteachers, and social 
workers to report suspected child abuse, but also the 
citizen in general — under penalty of law. 

BCW spokesman Stuart Grant, quiet and well- 
groomed, says the agency needs another $5 milifon a 
year and 300 more workers at Jeast even to make the 
kind of dent in the caseload that would really help the 
children in peril. Be says it matter-of-factly, almost 
helplessly, as we sit comfortably in an air-conditioned 
office building. 

In Brooklyn a handful of sornewhat less-well- 
groomed BCW officials demonstrate outside a BCW 
office the same day with signs that say: “How many 
more children must die before BCW gets’ more 
workers?” 

Mr. Grant says BCW does not have the money to 
hire more. 2 

Only 92 workers in New York provide some 
semblance of long-term care for families in this kind 
of trouble. ᾿ 

Yet it is the long-term care that really counts. 
Witness the case of Mrs. Jones of Boston (uot her real 
name), who is raising her four children successfully 
today because her sister turned her in toa social 
agency as an alcoholic and a negiecting mother, “I'd 
be dead if my sister hadn't reported me,” she said in 
an interview. “And the children would be scattered 
who knows where." 

The sister called Children’s Protective Service, a 
private agency under contract to Massachusetts to do 
most of its child protective services work — and the _ 
only statewide private agency of its kind in the U.S. 

A social worker with the agency got Mrs. Jones into 


Alcoholics Anonymous and enrolled her in a mothers’ 
group that meets regularly. The social worker also 
visits the home occasionally; she has become a real 
friend to the family. ᾿ 

‘The healing process took time. 

What happens to children when a mother drinks or 
gets on drugs? Here is what Mrs. Jones says: 

“1 started drinking because my husband wanted me 
to. He had a horrible childhood. 

““When you drink so much you get weak, and you 
really hate to see the kids around because you know 
they want things. Have you ever tried to cook an egg 
when you are sick from drinking? You just don't cook 
forthem. ° 

“They would want to go to the beach, and I woutdn’t 
do tt. Why, I didn’t even want to go outside to hang up 
the clothes because 1 thought everyone was looking at 
me. 

“Believe me, the kids had it rough for years. They 
missed a lot of school. They were pushed aside with all 
their problems, I used to lock them outside — can you 


“We need another $5 million a 
year and 300 more workers at least 
to even make the kind of dent that 

would really help... ." 
— Child Welfare official, N.Y. 


[τ οι anita ili 
believe it? The family tried for a long time to help, but 
you don’t want to see the family. zt 

“The support of the agency has made me respect 
myself more, and I feel stronger. Now I can see how I 
hurt the kids — physically, yes, but more emotionally. 
My husband still drinks, and I'm divorcing him. The 
kids are more important. They have to: come first 
now."” 

In New York, each case of abuse or neglect reported 
must be investigated within 24 hours. (‘This time limit 
is common across the nation, but only a few agencies 
have 24-hour protective service.) 

Bill Johnson took us on the tour of his ‘‘beat’’ in the 
Bronx. 3 

The streets have to be seen to be believed. 

Bricks, papers, cans, and other litter spread out 
over the pavement, on the sidewalks, up the steps, and 
into doorways. The humanity that abides the stench 
and rubble hangs out of the windows and flows onto 
steps and streets. Every block seems to have an old 


‘car parked half on the sidewalk, with two or three men 


working on it. 
The brick houses, without a breath of air between 


them, go on for blocks, the dirtiest of dirty red-brown 
in color. Streets are ‘ked. Children scamper 
and scream in the middle of it all — the ones fortunate 
enough to have even that much of a childhood. 

Out of these slums come some of the worst negiect 
cases in the country. Almost ali are handled by public 


agencies. 


Many love their children 

Infants have been found dead from starvation with 
hands so dirty the fingers are stuck together and the 
skin around the diaper area. completely gone from 
lack of care. Such cases are well documented in the 
medical examiner's office of many large United 
States cities — not just New York. 

Yet in defense of the poor, two things should be said. 

First, many poor mothers love their children enough 
to care for them in spite of the stress of poverty, This 
observation is carefully documented in the studies and 
writing of Norman A. Polansky, especially in his 
recent book “Roots of Putility.”" 

Dr. Polansky, who teaches at the University of 
Georgia, did say in an interview with this newspaper, 
however, that middle-class children generally are 
more loved than poor children. ‘’Them that has, gets," 
he says. His research in the hills of Georgia and South 
Carolina focuses on the personality traits of the poor 
and brings out many distinctions about poverty. 
(Urban and rural poverty are strikingly similar.) 
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By R. Norman Matheny, staft photographer 


The second thing to be said about abuse and neglect 
in the ghetto is that it is not confined to blacks, as some 
believe. James Weston, who has been a medical 
examiner in Philadelphia, Salt Lake City, and now 
Albuquerque, says: ‘'Whites starve and kill their kids, 
too.” 

There is a running debate among experts about how 
much of the abuse and neglect is done by the lower 
income classes. Dr. Weston has perhaps the most 
impressive statistics, gathered from the offices of 
medical examiners in a number of cities. He says: 
“We see 80 to 90 percent of the starvation deaths and 
70 to 80 percent of the abuse [battering] deaths from 
the lowest socioeconomic levels."" 

He says that those who point the finger away from 
the poor “‘may only be afraid they won't get 
government grants for work in the area.” He explains, 
“It's hard to appear to be against the poor and still 
qualify for government money." 


Hennapin County (Minneapolis), Minnesota, has 
what many regard as one of the finest public 
“protective service'’ (child abuse) units in the U.S. 
Mrs. Kay Utsunomiya tells of a case she worked with 
for four years: 

A low-IQ mother had two children and another on 
the way when she was reported by a neighbor as an 
abusing parent. She was punishing her two children by 
beating them with a bicycle inner tube and her fists. 
Her marriage was on the rocks. The children were 
dirty, underfed, and ill with colds most of the time. 

Mrs. Utsunomiya and a public health nurse at first 
tried to help the mother with the children in the home. 
‘The baby came. After three months it was not doing 
well. Through a petition to juvenile court the three 
children were removed and placed in a temporary 
foster home. A divorce took place. 

Within three months the oldest child was back with 
the mother, and after a few months the second child 
returned, but it took nearly two years to return the 
youngest. During these months the mother took 
courses in child care and was given considerable 
counseling by the social worker. The mother's parents 
both had been alcoholics; she herself had been 
neglected. 

“Just now is this woman realizing she can talk to the 
kids and not scream at them,” the social worker says. 
“She is on welfare now, and even with that little 


The most effective agencies 
have singled out special units to 
devote full time to child abuse — in 
Honolulu, for instance, and in 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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money she has some left at the end of the month. This 
case has taken a tong time, but she is now functioning. 
The mother has motivation and now wants to improve 
her education. Without motivation there is no success 
atall.’” 

The most effective agencies in this work have 
singled out special units to devote full time to it. The 
latest trend — just catching on, for example, in 
Honolulu; Nashville, Tennessee; and Adams County, 
Colorado — is for thesa agencies to participate 
regularly in teams that inchade doctors, psychiatrists, 
and lawyers to sharpen their decision making. 

A social worker in Colorado, Mrs, Patricia Beezley, 
says for example: “Social workers have for years 
been required to make decisions alone — life and 
death decisions that often involve legal, medical, and 
psychiatric problems. Social workers who are in the 
fleld of abused and neglected children for a long time 
are often reluctant to give up this responsibility and so 
call on other disciplines for ‘consultation.’ "’ 

These public agenctes should be required by law to 
be involved with teams of specialists as a protection to 
the children, she says. 

Back in Denver, Vincent DeFrancis, who 85 head of 


. the children's bureau of the American Humane 


Second section 
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A social worker in 
Washington, D.C., (right) 
stops on his beat to ask . 
a family if they know 
where another family. 
suspected of child 
abuse, has moved to. 
Often social workers 
run into abuse and dan- 
ger as they search out 
children who need help. 


Society does periodic studies on child protection, says 
that no state in the U.S. has adequate protective 
services; the New York statistics can almost be 
multiplied nationally. A few counties do, however, 
have good programs. But there are over 33,000 
counties in the U.S., a jurisdictional fact of life that 15 
part of the problem of lack of services. 

The problem of inadequate services is reflected at 
the national level as well. The ceiling of federal money 
available for children’s protective services has been 
set at $226 million a year for some time, but only $46 
million a year has been appropriated by Congress for 
the last seven years. Also, the new federal law on child 
abuse and neglect, signed in January of this year, 
directs the bulk of its funds to research and 
demonstration projects — not to services. 

Mr. DeFrancis says with irritation, ‘This kind of 
research has been done in the U.S. for 100 years — a lot 
of it in direct treatment — so now they decide we need 
more, while we know that one good protective worker 
can salvage 25 homes inone year and prevent removal 
of 50 children and save some lives. We should put the 
money into services."’ 

Many who actively work with the families who 
abuse tend to agree. 

On the other hand, Mr. DeFrancis and others in the 
field are grateful that at least the federal government, 
largely because of Sen. Walter F. Mondale (D) of 
Minnesota, is “finally, at long last, thank heavens” 
doing something ona relatively large scale. 


Decisions are arbitrary 


In New York, Dr. Vincent J. Fontana, an expert on 
abused and neglected children. told how babies 
sometimes die soon after birth because their mothers 
were on heroin or methadone at the time of birth. 
Drug-addicted mothers often become prostitutes and 
bring clients into the home. 

Private agencies in this work are fewer tn number 
today. Dr. DeFrancis, who used to head a private 
agency in Brooklyn, explains that a private agency 
can be a true advocate for children because it Is not 
part of the government bureaucracy. A private 
agency can demand high quality staff, but the public 
agencies often get unqualified people with job protec- 
tion. And most of them face budget and staff problems 
akin to BCW in New York. 

Many feel the public agencies are removing too 
many children from homes. Of children open to risk, 
only 10 percent are estimated to be abused, while the 
rest are classified as neglected. (Sometimes the 
categories overlap, however.) In neglect, as Dr. C. 
Henry Kempe of Denver points out, there often is a 
“fine line between wiilfully inflicted. harm and 
cultural differences.’ Decisions to remove a child can 
often be highly arbitrary. 

But the question of removal has more than one side. 
In Maryland a grand jury had at this writing all but 
indicted the Montgomery county welfare department 
for not removing a girl who was killed by a 
stepmother. There was a similar case in Chicago two 
years ago where a four-year-old was taken from a 
happy long-term foster home and returned to his 
parents. He died soon afterward. 

Again, removal creates an unending stream of 
problems for the state and the children. Institutional 
care does not usually really help children. Foster care 
is under attack today because so many children end up 
in five or more homes and do not find the long-term 
relationship with an adult they need for emotional 
stability. 

There are some good foster homes, however. 

Putting children in institutions can lead to one 
scandal after another — drug abuse, beatings, and so 
on. The juvenile court's responsibility to monitor these 
institutions is often neglected. 

Several people close to the problems of abused and 
neglected children feel that public welfare agencies 
won't be reformed until the juvenile court system does 
— or is permitted to do — its part more responsibly. 

Tomorrow: “‘Keep families together,” say juvenite 
court judges, 


᾿.- 
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From ΤᾺ Chidnood Art,” published by Willlam C. Brown Co. 


Watching a metal sculptor, children see beauty in brass as it is touched by the artist's torch 


Develop creativity 
in children’s play 


By Stephenie Slahor 
Written for 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Play is an important part of grow- 
ing up. It is preparation for adulthood. 
The child discovers his abilities, inter- 
ests, and attitudes through play, be- 
, Sides having an outlet for his physical 
“and mental powers. Toys and games 
help the chiid learn about life and 
adulthood. But it takes aduit guidance 
to help the child use creativity in play. 

Your child's powers of imagination 
may seem below average, but imagi- 
nation is a supple thing. The more it is 
used, the better it becomes. Com- 
pliment, praise, and encourage your 
child and soon he will be on the 
delightful path of using imagination 
— a skill vital to his creativity as an 
adult. Be selective when buying toys 


and games. Keep in mind the amount 
of creativity your child can use when 
playing with the toy. 


Design clothes 

Let's look at some specific helps for 
you in guiding your child's devel- 
opment in creativity. 

Dolls. Your selection need not be a 
4011 that ‘‘does" everything. Leave 
your child some of the delight of 
pretending. Show your child the fun of 
designing and fashioning clothes and 
accessories for the doll from fabric 
scraps, wire, trims, beads, plastic, 
Paper, wood, etc. 

Dolls for boys tend to be action- 
oriented. Encourage your boy to 
make up new stories and adventures 
for his dolls. 

Toy cars, boats, airplanes. Doubt- 


less, some of these you'll buy, but 


don't forget to allow your child the fun. 
and creative activity found in making 
gravity or rubber-band-propelled 
cara; boat kits complete with small 
motors to assemble or boats made of 
twigs or popsickle sticks; and gliders 
made of balsa wood. Such “home- 
made” varieties may become favor- 
ites in your child's collection of 
vehicles. 


Skills challenged 

Table games. Look for games that 
are educational and fun. They should 
be appropriate to your child’s age, yet 
challenging to his skills of strategy, 
Ῥ ν Memory, or reasoning. A 
look at the directions of the game will 
give you this kind of information. 

Encourage your child to develop his 
skill at being ‘‘banker," scorekeeper, 
or timekeeper. Mistakes will happen, 
of course, but the child will be 
learning about counting, making 
change, and keeping track of amounts 
of ime or money. 

Arts and crafts. Children love color. 
Let them draw and paint so they are 
experimenting with lines, creating 
depth, and drawing whatever tickles 


their fancy. Pictures need not always 
be of real-life subjects. If your child 
wanta to experiment with color and 
hue, let him do so by learning to biend 
and mix colors in designs or ‘‘ab- 
stracts.” 


Put on ashow 


Clay lets children design and model 
all manner of things from snakes to 
pottery. 

Puppets and marionettes made 
from old socks, papier-mache, or old 
dolis jet your child act out not only 
favorite stories, but also new stories 
or new endings to old stories. Your 
child can put on a "show’’ for the 
family to watch. 

Dried beans or peas can be used to 
draw and outline pictures on a table. 

Plastic casting kits can be used to 
make paperweights, jewelry, key 
chains, etc. which contain coins, 
shells, flowers, and other “trea- 
sures."' 

Crafts and activities such as jew- 
elrymaking, costumemaking, 
leather, mosaics, looms, collage, and 
candlemaking can be a mode of 
encouraging creativity. While the 


Czech toddlers get a taste of music 


By the Associated Press 
Prague 
Australians may have 
the youngest swimmers, 
East Germans the young- 
est figure skaters, but ap- 
parently the Czechs have 
the youngest orchestra in 
the world. 


20% DISCOUNT 
SKI WEEK DEC. 15-21st 


20% DISCOUNT 
PLUS FREE RENTAL SKIS 
JANUARY SKI WEEKS 
= Famous Ecole de Ski 
du Mont Tremblant 


¢ ΤΊ chairlitts ἃ T-Bars 

“ 25 downhill! trails for 
novice, intermediate and 
expert skiers 

© 300 acres of snowmaking 


* ONLY hotel on World- 
Famous MONT TREMBLANT 


FOLLOW THE SUN 
AND HAVE FUN SKIING 
BOTH SIDES OF THE MOUNTAIN 


for information mail coupon to 


“Wort 
Trembloxt 
Lodge 


Mont-Trembiant, Que., 
Canada, JOT 1Z0 
or call (818) 425-2711 
Snow reports ELUS SKI CENTRES 


Music education, long re- 
served for children 8 years 
and over, has now invaded 
infant institutions through- 
out Czechoslovakia and 
three-month-old babies 
now are getting their first 
taste of it. 


In the Luhacovice baby 
home in South Moravia, 
Marie Damborska worked 
out a method of in- 
troducing musical and 
rhythmic stimuli into the 
lives of three-month-olds. 
She recommends at the 
daily music sessions the 
nurse play first a tape 
recording of classical mu- 
sic to induce the right 
atmosphere. Then the 


᾿ nurse takes over and, sing- 


ing a folk song, picks up 
and hugs a baby, and 
dances with him empha- 
sizing the rhythm of the 
tune. 


In a Prague creche, 
which cares for the infants 
from seven. Months to 
three years-old for em- 
ployed mothers, a nurse 
= seen softly crooning to 

eight-month-old baby 
passing through the “‘adap- 
tation’ period during 
which the human voice has 
@ particularly soothing ef- 
fect on the baby first sepa- 
rated from its mother. 

Meanwhile, children in 
the 2 and 3-year section 
grabbed with enthusiasm 
the proffered simple musi- 
cal instruments and unself- 
consciously played, 
danced, and sang. 

“The guitar, the guitar, 
we have the guitar 
sang a happy little girl 
when the head of the 
creche, Vera Jelinkova, 
herself a mother of three 
strapping Ὁ boys, walked in 

ent. 


Nurses in neat blue frocks 
and white aprons handed 
out the instruments — 
ebony sticks, triangles, 
bells, rumba rattles — 
while the ‘‘orchestra’”’ 
quickly took their seats 
and joined with nurses in 
Hi Agee τὶν gros ee 

ing. Those who had no 
instrument clapped their 
hands to emphasize the 
rhythm. 

“Children perceive and 
enjoy the rhythm before 
they take in the melody. 
Sometimes they learn to 
play and sing before they 
learn to speak properly,’’ 
Mrs. Jelinkova said. 

Tn the cloak room hung a 
much-thumbed notebook 
containing the words of 
songs children learn in the 
“The mothers 


want to sing at home, too, 
and want their mothers to 
join in,"' she explained, 


Nurses sing and dance 
with and for the younger 
babies regularly. By the 
time the babies are year- 
old toddiers they are trying 
to join in, and from time to 
time are lent a musical 
instrument. ‘We don’t ex- 
pect them to play it, but 
they enjoy handling it,” 
Mrs. Jelinkov said. “By 
the time they are two years 
old they are used to and 


thoroughly enjoy the 
rhythmic songs,” she 
added. 


‘The nurses, one for each 
four children in the state- 
Tun creche, use melodic 
instruments and the echil- 
dren join in at will. The 
songs chosen are often 10- 
cal folk songs or nursery 
rhymes. One begins, “The 


millers are happy boys 
when their mill clip clop 
goes,” and the "clip 
clops,”’ liberally sprinkled 
through the ditty, provide 
the opportunity to beat the 
sticks and clap hands to 
emphasize the rhythm. 


No solos allowed 


The range of in- 
struments is extended as 
children progress to the 3- 
year-old group. All chil- 
dren join in the singing and 
dancing but there are no 
solos. ‘‘We don’t want to 
encourage prima donnas,'’ 
Mra. Jelinkova said. 


Indebtedness to Munich- 
born Carl Orff and his 
Schulwerk is readily ac- 
knowledged by all; the 
breakthrough is the appli- 
cation of the method to 
prekindergarten age 


o 
Hi CUP 
STOPPING 


WATER 
and kindergartens for the 8 L 
ι. 


to 6 age group come under 
the Ministry of Education. 


“Tt is not always easy to 
get nurses to lose their self- 
consciousness,"" Mrs. Je- 
linkova said. ‘But asa rule 
we can find an enthusiast 
and gradually the others 
Join in. Theoretically we 
always did have music in 
the creches, but it tended 
to gat pushed inte the back- 
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development. New we em- 
Phasize it again as part of 
aesthetic and emotional 
education.” 


‘Early Childhood Art’ 
teaches youngsters . 
about artists, artwork. — 


Written for : 
The Christian Sctence Monttor 


‘A handsome new book, profusely 
{lustrated, describes waya of in- 
troducing young children to artists, 
galleries, and original works of art as 
well as to good reproductions. It's 
called ‘Barly Childhood Art.’’ by 
Barbara Herberholz (Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company. $4.50.) 

Various chapters deal with some of 
the most popular areas of art — 
drawing and painting, printmaking, 
and modeling — and outline tech- 
niques for making therm take on new 
dimensions, Also the book describes 
ways of adapting the leas-used arts of 
photography, fabric, and fiber to the 
capabilities of kindergarten age. 

A chapter on Gitt Time" suggests 
unusual projects such as macrame 
key rings, weed and candle holders, 
and baker’s dough pictures. Another 


child’s first efforts may be crude, 
praise and encourage. 

Music. Learning to play an in- 
strument fosters creativity and sp- 
preciation of music and good musi- 
clans. Encourage (not force} your 
child to practice. . 


Adventures created 

Sets. Kits containing spacemen, 
cowboys, soldiers, farm animals, pre- 
historic animals, or cartoon or story- 
book characters encourage children 
to create stories and adventures. 

Other activities. Encourage your 
child to make up stories or new 
endings to old stories. Hventually he 
will delight in oral and written com- 
positions, 

Secret codes made up of letters, 
numbers, or pictures from old cat- 
alogs or magazines show the fun of 
making up and using unique commu- 
nication forms. 

Creative stories can sometimes be 
Spurred by odd subjects or charac- 
ters, or unique lead lines such as “I 
was General Grant's boots"; ‘What 
six books I would want on a desert 
1516"; “1 landed my command module 
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Now that you have enjoyed es In 
some of your own. it's not di 


on ‘Celebrations’ describes all: 
of replacements for tired look« 
turkeys, cupids, and tunnies. 
experiences include murat 
living pictures, and puppet shows 
Barbara Herberholz ja an 
perienced art educator, teachers 
the extension division of Calis 
State University at Sacramenta 
in the San Juan Adult Educ 
Department. She and her’ hutab 
Don Herberhels, alao an art educi 
co-authored an earlier book. Thay 
their three children fead an. 
enriched life. “Early Childhood , 
shows the lifelong concern ‘of 
author for the “never-ending pro 
. .of self-awareness, fulfiliment, 
renewal which,” as Mrs, Harber 
re “enables us all to atay ‘your 
ΛΔ ΧΕ is part of Brown's aria 
Travela in Art Education: . 


on & planet whore rocks could ia 
they toldme. .. ."" ; 


Collections ΡΟΣ Σ mes 

Scrapbooks and collections aty 
orabilia, science materials: (tq 
rocks, etc.), vacation -meny 
show the fun in finding, identit 
organizing, and mounting suck{t 
for future enjoyment. 

Bullding sets with windows; 
roofs, etc., encourage your ‘hl 
design and: create. 

The game “I'm thinking of" ἃ 
at least two players with one-thin 
ofacolor, animal, plant, sireat, 5] 
etc., and the other trying te gues 
correct answer. Such activity st! 
lates the child to think of new 
different teasers, and stimulates 
cabulary expansion. 

So there you have it. But these 
only starters,.to let you see 
creativity and Imagination can 
developed in your child's play. 
can think of many more. 

Dr. Slahor, presently a profe 
sor of education at Chapm 
College in California, is a form: 
elementary-schoal teacher. - 
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terestingly arranged words, create 


Peer elinse you have a hobby ai Will lend self to such words. Or a fa- 
vorite sport. Cooking offers good Possibillties. So do many Jobs. 
As you work with this project, you'll have fun. Give It a try! 


Parent and child 


A letter to 
2nd graders 


By Cynthia Parsons 


‘Parents: please read this letter 
to any second grader you know 
who would be interested. 


ΕΔ. How’s school this year? 

Did you know that one of the 
hardest grades in schoo) is the one 
you now are in? That's right. 

Second grade is really tough. 
You have to learn a great deal 
thisyear, 

Of course, the most important 
thing as far as schooling is con- 
cerned is for you to learn to read. 
Now, some schools don't do a very 
good job of teaching children to 
read. And if you don’t think you 
are catching on very quickly, you 
need to let your parents know 
about it as soon as possible. 

You should let your parents 
know whether you are learning 
new words every day, and 
whether you are able to read 
second-grade books. If your 
teacher gives you primers and 
first-grade books, or puts you ina 
learning lab with flash cards, you 
need to tell your parents that 
something is wrong. 
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Who is the best reader in your 
classroom? If it’s you, then you 
might consider helpmg someone 
who doesn’t read as well as you 
do. If you are not one of the better 
readers, then you might ask one 
of them to help you. 

Can you read this? If you can, 
then you read well for a second 
grader. 

Next to reading, arithmetic is 
very important. If you can’t use 
all the combinations quickly, then 
you need to tel] your parents and 
they should go to school and find 
out what it is you are having 
trouble learning. 

Have you got a good memory? 
Can you remember things? If you 
are good at memorizing, then you 
should learn a few number com- 
binations every day. Ask your 
mom to listen to you say them. 
For example: 

Five and fiveareten..- . -᾿ 

Ten minus five is five. 

Six and four are ten. 

Ten minus six is four. 

You could make up stories 
about numbers and then work out 
the answers. Billy had ten 
cookies. He gave one to his sister 
and ate three. How many were 
left? 

A # « 


And then there's penmanship. 
Some teachers don’t even teach 
second graders to write in cursive 
style: only to print. Over and 
over, you have to practice form- 
ing the letters so that they look 
like those written by the teacher. 

Some teachers expect second 
graders to learn to write cur- 
sively before June arrives. And 
some teachers expect second gra- 
ders to learn both good printing 
and good cursive writing before 
they can go to the third grade. 

What about tying your shoes? 
And can you pay attention when 
the teacher is giving directions? 
What about sharing on the play- 
ground? And singing out loud and 
clear when your class performs? 

There's a lot to the second 
grade. It’s not just ‘‘baby stuff.”” 

Do you ever tell your parents & 
story? Sure you do. Well, next 
time you get ready to tell them a 
story why don’t you ask them to 
write down what you say. 

After they get it down, ask them 
to type it up on a nice big white 
sheet of paper, all spelled cor- 
rectly, and with good sentences 
and paragraphs. 
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As soon as it's ready, you read 
it aloud to them. If there’s room 
on the paper make some draw- 
ings to go along with it. Now, you 
have your own story and you can 
let other friends in the second 
grade read it, too. 

Tf you did this once a week for 
several weeks, then you could get 
your parents to help you fasten all 
the stories together into a booklet. 
Maybe you could get a stiff cover 
and print your name clearly on 


. the front of it. 


Then you will have made your 
very own second-grade book. The 
teacher might even let you put 
your book, along with the other 
school library books, on ἃ tabie in 
your classroom. Then you could 
help other children write books 
like yours. 

Have fun this year. But, re- 
member, tell your parents if you 
think you're not keeping up with 
the better students in the class 
and, if you Hike, ask one of those 
students to help you. 


A Wednesday column 


By Koss Atkin 
Sports writer of ' 
The Christian Science Monitor 


he University of Oklahoma may 
be lugging an NCAA probation around 
its athletic neck, but that certainly 
hasn't kept the Sooner football team 

_down. 

Last sighted, itwas seen rolling over 
Colorado, 49-14, and holding down the 
No. 2 spot in the Associated Press 
poll. (United Press International 
doesn’t include Oklahoma in tts poll 
‘because of the probation.) 

This year's team is a powerhouse 
resembling those coached by Bud 
Wilkinson during the 1950's. It’s a 
team with no apparent weaknesses. 

The defense, which included prob- 
‘ably the most formidable collection of 
Players in the school’s history last 
year, returned only four starters. 
That ordinarily would have meant 
trouble, only in Oklahoma's case the 
oe lettermen are taking up the 


Still “Selmonizing” 

Rod Shoate, an independent and 
button-lipped linebacker, is the hub of 
the defense. Twice he has been an All- 
America selection, and appears to be 
a shoo-in this year. 

What makes Shoate so exceptional 
is his speed. ‘‘Rod has been places on 
the football field that other line- 


backers never 5366," says Larry - 


Lacewell, 
coach. . 

In front of Shoate are the brothers 
Selmon, Dewey and LeRoy, two pil- 
lars of strength from Eufaula, Okla. A 
year ago they were joined by older 
brother Lucious, an All-America nose 
guard, 

But this year Dewey and LeRoy 
seem to be doing an adequate job of 
Selmonizing opponents themselves. 
Playing side by side they form an 
imposing 397-pound vise from which 
few balicarriers escape. 

Gary Gregory, the Baylor blocker 
who lined up against Dewey in the 
season opener, had this simple assess- 
ment of his opponent: “He should be 
in the National Football League. 
Maybe they could stop him.” 

Dewey ‘and LeRoy are only juniors, 
but already the Sooner coaching staff 
is wondering what to do when the pair 
graduates. Lacewell has an idea. “1 
thought .about calling Mrs. Selmon 
and asking her to please check under 
beds and. everywhere to see if there 
isn’t one more boy playing around the 
house sonféwhere.""* ᾿ τ 


Outscores foes 228-41 


The other defensive letterman with 
a clothesline of credentials is safety 
Randy Hughes. Big for his position — 
6f. 4in. and 205 pounds — Randy Is a 


Oklahoma's defensive 
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| Oklahoma’s powerhouse tramples all comer 


sporis 
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Oklahoma quarterback Steve Davis pitches out in Sooners’ 49-14 victory over Colorado 


jarring tackler as well as a sure- 
fingered ballhawk. 

The defense has done more than 
hold its own, but the Oklahoma. of- 
fense is what really makes heads spin 
and scoreboards more active than 
time-temperature signs. After five: 
games, the offense has outscored the 
opposition 228-41. 


After Utah State was buried 72-3 by 
Oklahoma, Aggies Coach Phil Krue- 
ger commended the Sooners on their 
restraint. “If they had scored 90 
points, I'd have thought they were 
sti being nice to us,"" Krueger said. - 

The leader of the pack is halfback 
Joe Washington, a 178-pound speed- 
ster with the footwork of a ballerina 
but the strides of Citation. Trying to 
describe Washington's running style, 
offensive backfield Coach Wendell 
Mosley said, ‘'He’s got those zoo- 
zoos."" 


After watching the product of Port 
Arthur, Texas, slash his way across a 
football field, few coaches spare the 
praise. Utah State's Krueger prob- 
ably threw Joe the biggest bouquet 
when he said, ‘He does more things 
than O. J. Simpson. He starts and 
blocks better.” 

Last week against Colorado, Wash- 
ington had one of his better days. On 
just 18 carries he slithered for 200 
yards and four touchdowns. Against 
Wake Forest, he was equally slippery, 
averaging 14.5 yards per tote. 


High praise from Royal 

If Washington tops the offensive 
marquee, the name ‘Steve Davis” 
can't be far below. A Southern Baptist 
preacher from Sallisaw, Okla., Davis 
moved into the starting quarterback 
slot when Kerry Jackson was ruled 
ineligible. (It was discovered that 


some of Jackson's high school grades 
had been forged. } 

At one time, Davis says, there were 
13 quarterbacks at Oklahoma and he 
was 13th in the pecking order. Dis- 
couraged by what seemed to be a 
bleak future, Steve fellout of shape by 
adding 10 pounds. ‘'When they timed 
us in the 100-yard dash, I ran it in 
about three days," he recalls. 

But Davis's religious convictions 
kept him from quitting and eventually 
he worked himself into the driver's 
seat of the explosive Oklahoma wish- 
bone. Texas Coach Darrel Royal says 
that Davis may be the best he’s ever 
seen at running the triple option. 

To win the national championship, 
the Sooners know they must go unde- 
feated since they are iumable to accept 
bow! invitations while on probation. 
Of course, even being undefeated may 
not be enough since last year they 


Sports buffs gimpse ‘The Way It W 


By Larry Eldridge 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Nostalgia has-been sweeping the 
country on Broadway, in Hollywood, 
and elsewhere, so it's only natural 
that the world of sports has finally 
joined the trend via this fall's new 
television series, ‘The Way it Was." 

T must admit that my first reaction 
to news of the show was one of great 
enthusiasm mixed by a touch of 
apprehension. I was eager to relive 
those great moments of the 1940's and 
"60's, of course, but I couldn't help 
wondering if my memory had played 
any tricks on me. Would the events 
really turn out to be as exciting now 
as they seemed in the image built up 
io my mind over the intervening 
years? 

Well, it turns out I needn't have 
worried — at least as far as the first 
three segments of the 13-part Public 
Broadcasting Service series are con- 
cerned. 

Bobby Thomson's pennant-winning 
homer was every bit as exciting in 
1974 as it had been in 1981. So was that 
incredible come-from-dehind victory 
by the Baltimore Colts over the New 
York Giants in the 1968 National 
Football League championship game. 
And ditto for Sugar Ray Robinson's 
dramatic knockout of Rocky Graziano 
in the 1952 clash of these two all-time 
boxing greats. 


Mays was on deck | 
‘The producers led with kaif eri 
speak, launching the series 2 
on puilt around that famous 1951 
National League pennant fight be- 
tween the New York Giants and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. There was filmed 
of key regular season games, 
tenet course the historic three-game 
playozt cHmaxed by Thomson's three- 
run ninth inning homer that gave New 
"York a 5-4 victory and the pennant. 
Thomson was on hand to describe 
occasion as was Ralph Branca, 
the Dodger pitcher who pairs sa the 
6 run ball. A highlight of the show 
eas a picture of the disconsolate 
Branca sitting in front of his locker 
with his head hanging between his 
imees as he begged reporters to leave 
him alone. but today he ts able to view 
the moment more objectively. 
Tt took & while, of course, before 
Ralph wanted to talk about 1: at all, 


Army’s Blanchard (35), 


but as the years rolled by he and 
Thomson turned that home run into a 
lucrative sideline of joint speaking 
appearances. Now 23 years later he’s 
still a celebrity of sorts, Branca 
pointed out, while if it hadn't been for 
that one bad pitch he'd be ‘“‘just 
another guy who had played major 
league baseball.”’ 

Willie Mays, who was a rookie on 
the Giants team, also appeared on.the 
show and recalled a forgotten aspect 
of the big moment: he was the on- 
deck batter. Willte said he hadn't been 
hitting well and was afraid Manager 
Leo Durocher would pinch-hit for him 
if Thomson went out. But Durocher, 
also a guest on the program, insisted 
he would have stuck with his slump- 
ing 20-year-old future superstar. 


Giants had had it 

The Colts-Giants game shown in the 
second week was the one in which 
John Unitas beat the clock with 2 
frantic late drive for the tying field 
goal, then marched his team to a 
touchdown in the NFL's first sudden 
death overtime period for a 23-17 
triumph. 


This contest has often been called | 


the greatest football game ever 
played, end although I personally 
wouldn’t rate it quite that high, it 
certainly ranks well up there. Unitas 
was on the show to give his impres- 
sions, but the most interesting com- 


Davis 


(41), Coach Red Blaik 


ment came from Giants’ quarterback 
Charley Connerly, who admitted that 
his team had given everything it had 
in the first 60 minutes and was pretty 
much finished when the game went 
into overtime. 

Last week's offering, the Robinson- 
Graziano fight, was certainly the 
least famous of these three events 
shown so far but the TV production as 
a, whole was by far the best. Host Curt 
Gowdy's interviews with the two 
principals were colorful, the filmed 
action footage was exciting, and also 
this show — much more than the 
others — took the viewer back to 
another era. 

Baseball and football are still big 
spectator attractions, and players 
like Unitas and Mays were active as 
recently as ἃ year ago. Boxing, 
though, no longer has It's old popu- 
larity; Robinson and Graziano are 
already names out of the past; and 
thus this program gave us more of a 
glimpse of ''The Way it Was." 


Tough acts to follow 

This week's episode — the 1946 
Army-Navy game — should have a 
similar effect. The service academies 
still play football, but their standing 
in the 1970's is a far cry from those 
nationa! championship daysof a quar- 
ter century ago. 

Furthermore, this particular con- 
test has always been my personal 


as’ 


candidate for that “greatest football 
game" title. Army's famed touch- 
down twins, Doc Blanchard and Glenn 
Davis, were seniors closing out their 
careers. The Cadets, unbeaten for 
three seasons under Coach Red Blaik 
and seeking a third straight national 
championship, were supposed to be 
able to name the score against a Navy 
team which had lost eight straight 
games. But it didn't quite tum out 
that way. 

For pure drama, these first four 
shows will be tough acts to follow, but 
the remaining segments still look 
exciting in their own right. Baseball 
and football get the biggest play, as 
befits their popularity, so still to come 
are the 1950 and 1960 NFL. champion- 
ship games plus the World Series of 
1946, 1947 (in two parts), and 1956. 
There will also be one more boxing 
match (the 1941 Joe Louis-Billy Conn 
encounter) one basketball show (the 
1962 NBA playoffs) and one on hockey 
(the 1954 Stanley Cup finals). 

After that, this particular nostalgia 
buff just hopes they repeat the whole 
series. I also think they should make a 
sequel and in fact have several 
events to suggest, but we'll save those 
for another day. 


went 10-0-1 and still wound up No, 2 
behind Notre Dame. Oklahoma's big- 
gest test comes Nov. 23 when the 
Sooners face Nebraska. 

Turning to the upcoming games 
involving the nation's top 10 teams: 

No. 1 Ohio State meets North- 
western. The Wildcats should be an- 
other appetizer leading up to what the 
Buckeyes hope will be their main 
course — the Wolverines of Michigan. 

No. 2 Oklahoma hosts Kansas State. 
The Sooners may not get ‘‘up" for this 
game, but they'll still have no trouble 
keeping their Big Eight brethren 
down. 

No. 8 Michigan takes on Minnesota. 
The Wolverines had to struggie past 
Wisconsin, 24-20, last week. Now 
they'd like a chance to show how 
powerful they are, and the Gophers 
could give it to them. 

No. 4 Alabama meets Texas Chris- 
tian at night in Birmingham. The 
Horned Frogs have too little offense 
and the Crimson Tide way too much. 

No. 5 Auburm faces Florida State. 
The Auburn defense showed some 
cracks against Georgia Tech last 
Saturday. Shug Jordan should have 
them patched in plenty of time to keep 
his Tigers undefeated and neck-and- 
neck with Alabama in the South- 
eastern Conference. 

No. 6 Southern Cal hosts Oregon 
State. The Trojans continue to have 
their ups and downs. But the Beavers’ 
defense has been porous and that 
could spell a field day for the poten- 
tally explosive Californians. 

No. 7 Notre Dame meets Miami 
(Fla.). The Irish got their offense 
untracked against Army and the 
momentum should carry them past 
the Hurricanes. 

No. 8 Texas A&M is at Baylor in a 
night game. Aggie quarterback David 
Walker has found the passing range 
and triple running threats Ronnie 
Hubby. Bubba Bean, and Bucky Sams 
are ripping enemy defenses with 
regularity. 

No. 9 Nebraska hosts Oklahoma 
State. Quarterback Dave Humm’'s 
passing arm was red hot last week 
against Kansas. If it stays half as hot 
the Cornhuskers should ride herd on 
the Cowboys. 

No. 10 Penn State travels to West 
Virginia. The Nittany Lions are grad- 
ually coming back. 


Can you find and circle the hidden musical terms? 
They read vertically, horizontaily, diagonally, forwards, and occasionally, even backwards. 
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Movement 
Note 
Octave 
Opus 
Phrase 
Plano 
Pizzicato 
Rest 
Ritardando 
Sharp 
Solo 
Sonata 
Soprano 
Staccato 
Symphony 
Tempo 
Tenor 
Theme 
Treble 
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Will U.S. 


relaxation 


of grading policies 
lower beef prices? 


Controversy surrounds recent U.S. Department of 
Agriculture proposalé to relax meat-grading standards 
in order to reduce beet prices. Herewith a look at the 
proposals, which mean, among other things, that cattle 
will not be fed as long on expensive grains to meet 
shoppers’ heretofore favorite grade — ‘U.S. choice.” 


By Lucia Mouat 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

High prices and periodic boycotts 
aside, America has become a nation 
of beef eaters. 

The big question now being debated 
in consumer and livestock industry 
circles is what effect, if any, the U.S. 
Agriculture Department’s proposed 
changes in beef grading standards 
will have on meat prices and U.S. 
eating habits. 

While America currently has bra 
many insist is an “oversupply” of 
beef, many cattle slated for market 
have been slaughtered at a younger 
age than usual or kept grazing longer 
on grass to avoid the high cost of 
being fattened on grain. 

Though consumers complain about 
soaring prices at the supermarket — 
beef prices have shot up 88 percent in 
the last decade — producers complain 
every bit as loudly that they are not 
nearly covering their cost. C. W. 
(Bil) McMillan, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American National Cat- 
tleman’s Association, says feediot 
operators have out-of-pocket losses 
about $100 a steer. 


Consumption doubles 


While many supermarket shoppers 
have opted for cheaper sources of 
protein, such as cheese, the facts are 
that U.S. per capita consumption of 
beef, however costly, is up fo 116 
pounds a year, more than double what 
it was 20 years ago. 

Though hardly billed as the end-all 
answer to the price problems 
plaguing both the beef producer and 
the consumer, the Agriculture De- 
partment's proposed grading change, 
announced this fall, is being billed as 
a step in the “public” interest. 

Grading, intended as a measure of 
beef quality, is a voluntary service 
which the USDA has been performing 
for a fee paid by packers for close to 
half a century. Roughly 80 percent of 
the meat sold in retail stores now is 


By Robert Edwards 


Questions received lately in- 
dicate that the single family head 
faces different problems than 
families headed by a couple. 

in their dual roje as breadwin- 
ner and family manager, the 
single ily head's income 56]- 
dom matches the dual income 
produced when both husband and 
wife work outside the home. How- 
ever, a widow with children under 
18 in her care does receive inde- 
pendent income from Social Secu- 
rity not available to a divorcee, 
for instance. 

Following are a few of the 
specific problems selected from 
various letters: 

Is disability insurance more 
important than life insurance for 
8. single woman caring for chil- 
dren? 


With a single family head, 
maintaining an income is equally: 


survivors. A break in the cash 
flow can be critical, hence a need 
for some kind of “paycheck insur- 
ance.” 

If an employer does not provide 
some generous form of paycheck 
insurance in addition to sick 
leave, the single head of a family 
might want to buy some form of 
disability protection on her own. 
This insurance should include 
Provision for money to pay nor 
mal living expenses when pay- 
checks stop coming. 

Whether life insurance is 
needed depends mainly on the 
number and ages of the children. 
Term insurance will provide 
funds for education and continued 
support. Term insurance pro- 
vides more dollars of protection 
for each premium dollar spent 
than cash-value insurance during 
early years. 

The term may be limited to the 
number of years children remain 


moneywise 
Unique problems of single breadwinners 


important to providing cash for . 


stamped USDA “prime,” ‘‘choice,”’ 
or “good.” 

What the Agriculture Department, 
in effect, wants to do is relax its 
standards for the top quality grades 
— prime and choice — by letting 
leaner meat qualify. 


Marbling under study 

One of the traditional measures of 
+ quality — which the Agriculture De- 
ent describes as tenderness, 
flavor, and juiciness — has been 
marbling or flecks of fat within the 
meat. Generally the federal view has 
been that the older the cattle, the 
tougher the meat, unless increased 

marbling is required to compensate. 

The Agriculture Department says 
the grading change is prompted by 
suggestions from consumers, who 
want less fat in their meat, from the 
beef industry, and from the govern- 
ment's own research, 

The department claims that agri- 
culture studies show for the first time 
that if cattle are under 80 months old, 
increased age doesn’t significantly 
affect beef quality. Thus the USDA 
wants to tone down the marbling 
requirements for the top two grades 
without sacrificing quality. 

For producers, well aware that 
“choice'' beef is the shoppers’ favor- 
ite, this woulé mean that cattle could 
be slaughtered at a younger age to 
qualify for that grade and that feed 
time on expensive grains could be cut 
down accordingly. 

“"We think we could safely cut about 
15 days of food,’’ says Mr. McMillan, 
who explains that under current 
prices that would be a saving of about 
400 pounds of grain or $22 per cow. 


Tenderness through gna 

“Instead of tenderness 
marbling, they'll be getting tumuen 
youth,’ comments Clarence Adamy, 
president of the National Association 
of Food Chains, who describes the 
USDA proposals as ‘‘an intelligent 
move in the right direction." 

As part of its grading plan, the 
USDA also proposes a tighter stan- 


dependent on parental support. At 
retirement a single woman needs 
some form of income for her own 
use rather than an estate to be 
passed along to her independent 
children. A dependent parent or a 
disabled child could change that 
equation. 

With kids near college age and 
no provisions for tuition, books, - 
and living expenses, do grades 


awarding scholarships appears to 
favor “need'’ more than aca- 
demic ability. 

Students with top grades from 
families with moderate to high 
incomes (standards vary among 

- eolleges) can expect little more 
than a pat on the back for good 
work accomplished — and little or 
no cash. Good grades in high 
school or a community college 
will affect awards after need is 
established, 

Offices handling financial assis- 
tance for students are changing 
terminology from scholarships to 
grants or aid, More explicit infor- 
mation can be obtained from the 
office of financial aid at the 
college or university a student 
may be interested in attending. 
Both private and public colleges 
handle grants and aid similarly. 

Does it make sense to consoli- 
date many small debts acquired 
while married to a former spouse 
inte one loan? 

More facts would be needed 
‘before a detailed plan could be 
offered to help this inquirer. But, 
generally, consolidation loans 
make sense only when you can 
pay off a high-cost debt with low- 
cost money. 

If an old debt is being tagged 
with late-payment charges or has 
been flipped to a small loan at 3 


. Insurance to pay off the old debt 


ward Preratt, 9181 pholographer 


Shopper checks the marbling in a piece of beef 


‘Gard, by slightly increased marbling 
requirements, on meat graded as: 


“good.” 
John Pierce, director of the live- 
stock division of the department’s 
marketing service, explains: 
“We've had complaints that ‘good’ 
was too wide to be workable.’” 


percent per month interest, you 
should try to get a loan from 2 
credit union or possibly from life 


completely. 

Interest on a new loan should be 
less that the loan you intend to 
pay off; otherwise, why ex- 
change? As long as you can keep 
up regular payments on a number 


month) without incurring - 
ties, then a consolidation loan 
affords only convenience. 

ow much more does it cost me 
for food, living alone, than if I 
were a member of 5, family? 

Food costs continue to be fig- 
ured for that mythical family of 
four. There is no question that 
efficiency in quantity cooking atf- 
fects food costs. A woman 85 to 55 
years old whoeatsinafamilyunit | 
could be expected to spend an 
average of $13.60 a week on 
moderate-cost plan, according to 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
economists. A woman in the same 
age bracket who lives and cooks 
alone would spend about 20 per- 
cent more for food eaten at home, 
or about $15.72 a week. 

Why are income tax rates so 
high for single women? 

‘Without being able to itemize 
deductions as a ‘head of family,” 
singles pay higher taxes than 


and by itemizing deductions. Re- 
cent changes in tax schedules 
have liberalized standard deduc- 
tions, and singles often pay less 
than married couples on a propor- 
tioned basis. 


A Wednesday column 
Readers are invited to send 


questions to Moneywise, Box 353, _ 
Astor Station, Boston, MA 02128. 


The change, he says, would narrow 
the present range of quality within 
that grade by one-third. 

Lastly, the shifts would require that 
grading take into account only quality 
and yield — a quantitative measure 
that shows the proportion of lean to 
fat and bone. The USDA hopes by the 
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- Boston 

From the way your legs bend when 
you sit in a chair to the amount of 
pressure it takes to release the con- 
tents of an aerosol can to the corpo- 
rate displayed on products 
and in advertising, the work of indus- 
trial designers makes itself felt in 
your everyday life. 

The designer's job is to fit a product 
to the people who will use it and to the 
environment, according to Ray Whee- 
ler, director of design for Honeyweil 
Information Systems, Inc., and chair 
man of the recent anual meeting 
here of the Industrial Designers 
Society of America (IDSA). 

“‘What we do will consciously affect 
hundreds of thousands of people, if we 
are performing the designer's role,” 
William Goldsmith, IDSA board 
chairman, said at the meeting. 


Membership analyzed 

There are just under 1,000 members 
in IDSA, Mr. Wheeler says, butnot all 
of them are designers. The member 
ship also includes educators, stu- 


‘dents, and others who contribute to 


the profession Im some way. About 5 
percent of the country’s designers are 
members, but these include designers 
of about 90 percent of the products on 
the American market, he adds. 

One session of the annual meeting 
was devoted to considering how de- 
signers could better serve consumers. 

Have designers conformed prod- 
ucts to the needs of the consumers ΟΣ 
to the corporations’ demand for 
sales? 

Too often it is the latter, William G. 
Capitman, author of “Panic in the 
Boardroom," told his audience of 
designers. 


“. . . the fact Js that design as an 
institution has become so subservient 
to the marketplace and the corpo- 
ration that designers ,have been 


-forced to divorce their personal val- 


ues for design,” Mr. Capitman said. 


move to make the quality of beef 
within each grade more uniform 89 & 
result. 

Mr. Adamy confirms that wide 
variation within each grade δὰ stan- 
dards stand has been ἃ problem: 


“Our big tight is conslatency — the - 


consumer who buys a steak wants to 


Industrial designers urged ΕΠ: 
_to serve buyers’ needs -. 


“It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that the corporate view of 
design and of art is much the same as 
that of steel, coal, or employees. It ia 
another one of the factors to be 
efficiently organized to maximize 
profits and beat the competition,” he 
added. Mr. Capitman is professor of 
business policy at Florida Inter- 
national University. 

Signs of the corporate view of 
design as a marketing tool are every- 
where, he said: Excessive packaging, 
the “emblazoning of our hills and 
valleys with creatively. visible sign- 
age,” and the ‘“massification of 


According to Mr. Capitman, the 
designer has allowed himaelf to be 
involved in trade puffery — ‘‘the 
making of excessive claims about a 
product simply for the purpose of 
selling it. If you can make something 
Jook bigger than it really is, make it 
Promise things that it will-not fulfill, 
you can sometimes persuade people 
to buy it for the qualities which its 
appearance promises bat will never 
deliver.” 


Self-reliance urged a 
He called for designers to establish 
“a truly independent yelationship 
with the corporation, andorie which at 
the same time places fhe designer 
geod eahinnabilng ner 
or example, he said, deaigners 
should not simply accepts job asitis 
given to them; they should insist on 
maintaining integrity by refusing to 
design products if consumer needs, 
such as safety, are being ignorett. - 
Mr. Capitman admitted that such a 
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Doris Lessing: | 
On people 
and places 
she loves 


A Small Personal Voice, by Doris 
Lessing. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopk. $6.95, 


“In Africa, when the sun goes 
down, the stars spring up. all of 
them in their expected places, 
glittering and moving. In the 
rainy season, the sky flashed and 
thundered. In the dry season, the 
great dark hollow of night was lit 
by veld fires: the mountains 
burned through September and 
October in chains of red fire."" 

That is Doris Lessing writing of 
the Africa she grew up in — 
somewhat west of Mozambique — 
and where her British father 
failed as a maize farmer. 

Here she is, writing about Olive 
Schreiner, an African novelist 
and revolutionary she admires: 
“She had never cared about her 
dress. At this time she is de- 
scribed as dowdy, unimpressive, 
with none of her old fire and 
brilliance — until she stands up to 
address a meeting, when she is 
electrifying. She is described as 
the sort of woman who in an older 
society would have been made the 
prophetess of a tribe."* 

When she is writing like this, 
about persons and places she 
loves, Doris Lessing shows at her 
best, as the storyteller she is. 
Describing her father's tragic 
life, evoking Olive Schreiner’s 
fictional and real worlds, Mrs. 
Lessing is nothing less than su- 
perb. 

When she turns her hand to 
reviewing other people's books, 
or giving interviews — the pieces 
that make up the bulk of ‘A Small 
Personal Voice’’ — she descends 
among ordinary mortals like our- 
selves. She admires Kurt Vonne- 
gut and Joseph Heller in the 
contemporary American scene. 
She favors individual reading pro- 
grams, “reading your way from 
one sympathy to another,” as 
against pre-programmed univer- 
sity curricula. (She herself with- 
drew from school at 14.) 


R Mark Gerson 
Doris Lessing 


She espouses causes, defending 
minorities and the oppressed: 
women, blacks, students. She de- 
plores assigning students a novel, 
by, say, Doris Lessing (‘The 
Golden Notebook,” or "Children 
of Violence”) asking students to 
write a term-paper or a thesis 
when they should instead be read- 
ing voraciously in all directions. 

But, important as her views 
may be in themselves, they are 
nowhere near as compellingly set 
forth as are her perceptions, her 
novelist's insights into the ‘“‘eter- 
nal now’' that fiction alone can 
render: the difference between 
her father’s childhood memories, 
“fluid, added to, growing,” and 
the stories he told of World War I, 
“congealed... stereotyped... 
anonymous, as if they had come 
out of a communa! memoir’; or 
Olive Schreiner’s mother weeping 
over something her daughter had 
written, and realizing how un- 
justly she had treated Olive as a 
child, ὃ ᾿ 

It.is m these latter presenta- 
tions that Mrs. Lessing bridges 
the “salt, unplumbed, estranging 
sea” around us,-and puts before 
us, not causes, but our common 
human.cause. 


— Victor Howes 
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FDR: Courage and concealment 


books 


Long before cover-ups came into style 


FDR’s Last Year: April 1944-April 
1945, by Jim Bishop. New York: 
Morrow. $12.50. 


By Erwin D. Canham 


This grim book covers a crucially 
important period in American his- 
tory. It tells in excruciating detail of 
the great cover-up of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s physical condition during 
his last year in office, including his 
successful campaign for 8. fourth 
term and his less successful negotia- 
tion of the peace terms which ended 
World War II. 

A year before President Roosevelt's 
passing, his doctors — with impres- 
sive consultation — gave their judg- 
ment that he did not have very long to 
live and that during this period his 
mental and physica) faculties would 
be considerably impaired. 

The medical dictum was kept se- 
cret. Mr. Roosevelt himself did not 
question his doctors. Other members 
of the family accepted rather bland 
assurances from the chief doctor, 
Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire. The 
doctor who knew the situation most 
intimately, Lieut. Commander How- 
ard Bruenn, USNR, was under strict 
orders from his chief, Admiral McIn- 
tire, to say nothing about it. 

The country did not know how 
desperate the situation was. There 
was plenty of gossip about the Presi- 
dent's condition, especizlly in the 
period before election day, 1944. Some 
of the gossip was wild but its general 
purport was ποῖ inaccurate in terms 
of the medical verdict. 


A determined president 

Tt (5. a reasonable assumption that 
President Roosevelt realized his con- 
dition without wishing to put it into 
‘words. But he was determined — ata 
most critical period in the war and 
above all in the prospective peace- 
making — not to turn over the reins of 
government to his vice-president in 
1944, Henry A. Wallace, or to his 
Republican opponent, Thomas E. 
-Dewey. Nor did he prepare his succes- 
sor, Harry 8. Truman, for the burdens 
which fell upon him in April, 1945. 

One can erstand FDR's motiva- 
tions. He was deeply committed to 
winning the war and preparing for a 
stable peace. He had a close personal 


relationship with Winston Churchill. 
He felt he could achieve a good 
relationship with Joseph Stalin. He 
was determined to fight for his con- 
victions to the end. 

And yet it is true that the American 
voters in November, 1944, had to cast 
their ballots in ignorance. The cover- 
up of 1944-45 was More massive than 
anything that happened before or 
after in American history. It can be 
condemned. It can be defended. 


Another kind of secret 

Another big cover-up fully docu- 
mented in the Bishop book concerns 
President Roosevelt's relationship 
with Mrs. Lucy Mercer Rutherford. 

Their love began in World War I, κα 
divorce seemed impossible, but they 
saw one another from time to time 
over three decades. Mrs. Rutherford 
was President Roosevelt’s guest at 
Warm Springs at the time of his 
death. 

Her presence was not revealed to 
the press: three wire service report- 
ers were at Warm Springs, presum- 
ably covering the President. 

Over several previous years, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mrs. Rutherford 
had visited—in Washington, in New 
Jersey, in South Carolina. Many knew 
of the relationship but Mrs. Roosevelt 
did not know of the frequency and 
continuity of the meetings. The secret 
never seaked generally. I believe 
nothing was published about it until 
years afterward. : 

It seems to have been a very tender 
romance. Mrs. Rutherford, in the 
carefully authenticated Bishop ac- 
count, was the last person on whom 
President Roosevelt's eyes fell. 

There were various other aspects of 
Roosevelt activities which never were 
revealed to the press. A large news 
corps worked in Washington; it 
thought it was diligent. But the Amer- 
ican people were kept in ignorance of 
events which many would feel they 
had every right to know. 


Jim Bishop's report 

Jim Bishop's account of F.D.R.’s 
last year is immensely detailed. I 
have noticed a few factual mistakes, 
but to one who worked in Washington 
8 little earlier and knew many of the 
chief actors, it rings true. ᾿ 


Opinion 


Look at the Harlequins, by Vladimir 
Nabokov. New York: McGraw-Hill 
$7.95. 


“Look at the Harlequins” is an 
elaborate literary game complete 
with mirrors and motley. It pits real 
author Vladimir Nabokov against 
imagined author Vadim Vadimovitch 
Naborcroft, or Notorov, or Navarro. 

Naborcroft is a Russian emigre 
novelist, an author in both Russian 
and English. So is Nabokov. Nabor- 
croft wrote a popular book, later 
made into a film, featuring a nym- 
phet. So did Nabokov. 

“Look at the Hariequins”' is thus a 
kind of “oblique biography” or 
pseudo-memoir, the kind to enchant 
Nabokov fans and irritate everybody 

else. It ingeniously disguises or 
“barlequins'' Nabokov’s works under 
new titles. 

“Lolita’’ becomes ‘A Kingdom by 
the Sea” and the reference is to Poe, 
who fantasied a kingdom by the sea 
with his Annabel Lee, and took a 
nymphet-bride, Virginia. 

Naborcroft's nymphet is played by 
astarlet named Virginia; Naborcroft 
has a wife Annette and a daughter 
Isabel. Anne and Bel, Score two points 


if you made each connection. Nabor- | 


croft once refers to himself as Dumb- 
ert Dumbert of Dumbarton. Score 
three points if you remembered Hu- 
bert Humbert from “Lolita.” 
“Harlequin” is part roman a clef, 
part fantasy, a tale of ‘wives and 
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~ - Book briefings 


books interlaced monogrammati- 
cally.” It is full of erudite allusions, 
Russian words in various stages of 
translation and absurd = mis- 
translation, puns, anagrams, acro- 


nyms. 

Also opinions. Naborcroft abhors 
Soviet ‘tractor novels”; finds the 
Bolshevist state ‘‘Philistine in repose, 
bestial in action’; regards Freud as 
“the Viennese quack," abstract art as 
an imposition, and Ezra Pound as a 
“fake.” . 

Nabokov is closer to Turgenev 
among Russian novelists than to 
Tolstoy or Dostoyevsky. Comic, pol- 
ished, international, he offers sophis- 
ticated entertainment, a concoction of 
romantic and literary matters, a 
masquerade bal! complete with hoop- 
jumping and baton-twirling, and for 
those who want ft, an impish look at 
the harlequins. 

— Victor Howes 


How Many Miles to Babylon?, by 
Jennifer Johnston. New York: Dou- 
bleday. $4.95. ᾿ 


“How Many Miles to Babylon?” is a 
brilliant book that won't go away. Its 
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picture of boyhood spent in the Irish 
countryside and of enduring friend- 


ship hangs around in the memory long . 


after the story has ended. And 80, 
alas, does the vision of physical and 
mental suffering that constantly shat- 
ters the plot's sweet-sad ballad quai- 
ity. 

Alexander and Jerry grow up in the 
same village, separated by the cruel 
gulf of class, but joined by a secret 
David-and-Jonathan friendship. .To- 
gether, they enlist in the British army 
during Worid War I, move up to the 
Flanders front line, and there, be- 
cause of their friendship come to an 
appalling end. 

But Mrs. Johnston is concerned 
with more than an old tragedy. Her 
theme belongs to today. She shows us 
Alexander, suffering because he lets 


himself be maneuvered — first by his ἢ 


mother’s whims and ambitions then 
by bureaucracy and society's wicked 
class consciousness. 

Back when his mother wanted him 
to join the army, his father warned, 
“ah, my boy, you'll go all right. 
You're a coward, so you'll go."’ In 
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Flanders 2 brother-officer insisted, 


“We're all slaves, because we're too - 


frightened to be free men." 
Friendship might have freed Alex- 
ander. Instead it destroyed him. 


— Pamela Marsh 
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It ts an unrelieved record of physi- 
cal heroism on the part of FDR. Most 
extensive, most excruciating, is the 
story of the Yalta conference. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s mental and physical 
capacity ebbed and flowed throughout 
the meetings. They were arduous, ill- 
prepared, marked by late nights and 
much drinking of toasts (he often 
adulterated his glass with water} and 
have left history with regrets and 


puzzles. 

The chief victims of Yalta were the 
Poles, the Romanians, and other 
border states of the Soviet Union, and 
in some sense the nationalist Chinese. 
The issue on which there was much 
contention, and which President 
Roosevelt felt he would have the 
greatest trouble at home, was the 
three votes for the Soviet Union in the 
UN General Assembly: the addition 
of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. It has 
proved to be an Issue of total unimpor- 
tance. 


Poor advice 

President Roosevelt also was ad- 
vised by all his experts that it would 
take 18 months after the end of the 
war in Europe to subdue the Japanese 
and that he must secure the Soviet 
Union's participation in the Pacific 
War at all costs. In fact, he could 
hardly have kept the Russians out! 

Whether any conceivable pressures 
short of a war against the Soviets and 
continuing military participation. 
could have secured non-Communist 
governments in the border states like 


Franklin D. Roosevelt,1943 


Poland and Romania ts very doubtful. 

So, with the perspective of time, the 
Yalta agreements seem close to inevi- 
table, though deeply regrettable trom 
the viewpoint of the unfortunate peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe. 

To my way of thinking. Franklin 
Roosevelt’s last year was tn the 
classic mold of tragic heroism. it 
would have been far better for the 
world had he been at the peak of his 
powers, But he gave without stint, 
knowing what it was he was ex- 
pending. The record is sad. But it 1s 
very courageous. 


Mr, Canham is Editor Emeritus 
of the Monitor. 


Fiction: Vintage, intricate Murdoch 


The Sacred and Profane Love Ma- 
chine, by Iris Murdoch. New York, 
Viking Press. $8.95. 


By Susan Cooper 


This is Iris Murdoch's 16th novel; it 
is now 20 years since we were enrap- 
tured by that first magical explosion 
of astonishments, ‘‘Under the Net." 
While half the reading public remains 
astounded that a philosophy don clois- 
tered away at Oxford can produce 
such intricate patterns of human 
relationships, the firework display 
goes on. Technically it sparkles still in 
“The Sacred and Profane Love Ma- 
chine." 

The plot.is vintage intricate Mur- 
doch; the characters are compelling. 
Blaise Gavender lives in a large 
comfortable house in Buckingham- 
shire, with his indulgent wife Harriet 
and fastidious 18-year-old son David. 
In a scruffy London flat he also 
supports, secretly, his considerably 
younger mistress, Emily McHugh, 
and his wary, enclosed 8-year-old son 
by her, Luca. 

Blaise passes his life struggling in a 
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The Christian Science Monitor 
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MACMILLAN 


net of joy and deception, flatled by the 
recurrent recriminations of Emily. 
who thinks it is high time she and 
Harriet exchanged their places in his 
life. Relationships flicker and shift in 
the kalef{doscopic Murdoch pattern. 

Eventually, Blaise 15 delivered 
from his dilemma by the sudden 
death of Harriet. No doubt he doesn't 
deserve to end up happily married to 
Emily — but what honest novelist 
could suggest that all men end up with 
their just deserts in real life? 

Iris Murdoch ts so much better than 
most current novelists that ane judges 
her in a special way: her greatest 
strength 1165 not simply in the basic 
matters of narrative, character, plot, 
but in the extraordinary way she taps 
the reader’s subconscious. 

But in this book, as in its recent 
predecessors, this deeper effect has, I 
think, diminished. Nonetheless ‘The 
Sacred and Profane Love Machine" is 
askillful and entertaining novel. 


Susan Cooper is a novelist and 
biographer published in London 
and New York. 


—NEIL MILLAR. 
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arfs /entertainment 
‘Brief Lives —Broadway’s 
one-man triumph returns 


these ghetto Jews to the Dreyfus czse, 
By setting the action of his play-with.- 


By John Beanfort 
‘ New York 
The siage of the Booth Theater has 
lately acquired a centuries-old, lived: 
in look. And no wonder. For in “‘Brief 
Lives” the Booth has become the 
dwelling of John Aubrey, 17th-century 
English antiquarian, eccentric, and 
gossip extraordinary. In Mistress 
Bryerly's lodgings in Dirty Land, 
Aubrey digs through the clutter of an 
apartment marvelously stocked with 
books, bric-a-brac, assorted carved 
figures, mementos, and 8. menagerie 
of stuffed birds and beasties. 
Aubrey, alias Roy Dotrice, recites 
the jumbled reminiscences of a life 
lived amid the dangers and dis- 


Theater 


locations of a century marked by 
England's civil war and by the ap- 
pearance on the human scene of some 
very remarkable heroes and villains. 
He is the most engaging of tattlers. 
And he is off at the drop of a name, 
whether the name happens to be that 
of Queen Hlizabeth, Raleigh, Charles 
1, William Harvey, or a score of 
lesser figures and incidental no- 
bodies. The paint is that everyone is a 
somebody to the venerable com- 
mentator-biographer. And he brings 
them most marvelously alive in the 
course of the two-act collage assem- 
bled by Patrick Garland from Au- 
brey’s memoirs, miscellanies, letters, 
and jottings. 

Returning here for a second visit 
after a seven-year interval, “Brief 
Lives"' proves once more the quintes- 
sence of the one-man show. It is in- 
depth observation, with highlights 
and perspectives, of a rare human 
being and, through his eyes, of a 
bygone era. From the moment Au- 
brey parts the curtains of his four- 
poster bed, this tottering septuagena- 
rian draws the spectator irresistibly 
into the minutiae of his day, his life, 
and his time. 

As he chatters and chuckles and 
occasionally gasps for breath, Aubrey 


By Louis Snyder 


New York 
The Metropolitan Opera, which 
some people like to point to as a 
bastion of conservatism or as a 
fumbling producing organization, 
managed last week to present two 
20th-century works, back to back, of 
which any theater in the world might 
be proud. 
They were the revival of Alban 
Berg’s ‘“Wozzeck,’’ in its third perfor- 
mance on Thursday evening (repeti- 


Music 


tions tonight and in a Nov. 2 matinee), 
and the American Premiere on Fri- 
aay night of Benjamin Britten's 
“Death in Venice," a setting of the 
‘Thomas Mann novella to a libretto by 
Myfanwy Piper. : ΐ 
Although it might he considered 
that the Britten work (and how many 
major operas by major composers 
are being produced these days?) had 
come packaged from its Aldeburgh 
Festival premiere (1973) and sub- 
sequent Covent Garden production — 
with tenor Peter Peters as the prota- 
gonist, baritone John Shirley-Quirk in 
seven roles, Stuart Bedford the con- 
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Met goes mod with two 
20th-century operas 


goes about the small routines and 
rituals of what the program describes 
as a day in 1687, the last year of his 
life. Thus these retrospective selec- 
tions become the summation of a 
particular brief existence. In the 
rendering of its particularities Me the 
art of Mr. Dotrice's performance and 
the ingenuity of Mr. Garland's stag- 
ing — aided to the last eccentric detail 
by the fantastic clutter of Julia Tre- 
velyan Oman’s setting. 

The preparation of breakfast, for 
instance, is by turns fascinating end 
hilarious. Aubrey carefully heats a 
pan of milk, only to throw it absent- 
mindedly across the floor in his 
enthusiasm over some anecdotal 
point. His bemused discovery that the 
pan is empty is one of imumerable 
small touches with which Mr. Dotrice 
adds histrionic verisimilitude to this 
highly convincing narrative. The 
spectator becomes totally caught up 
in the realistic make-believe. The 
ultimate empathy is the concern and 
affections one grows to feel for this 
odd, funny, pathetic, but never self- 
pitying old man. 


‘Dreyfus" 

As “Dreyfus in Rehearsal”’ opens at 
the Ethel Barrymore Theater, an 
amateur acting group of Polish Jews 
is rehearsing its director's drama- 
tization of the famous French mili- 
tary trial of 1894. What these leisure- 
time players lack in talent they more 
than make up for in readiness to 
argue. Some group members think it 
impossible that Dreyfus should ever 
have achieved officer status; others 
consider it preposterous that he 
should even have wished to. The 
cobbler portraying the title role finds 
himself totally unable to grasp the 
part. The butcher cast as Zola insists 
that the whole entertainment would 
be much more palatable with the 
introduction of musical numbers. 

In several leisurely, comic scenes, 
playwright Jean-Claude Grumberg 
establishes the puzzled indifference of 


ductor, Colin Graham the stage direc- 
tor, and Faith Worth, recreator of Sir 
Frederick, Ashton’s choreography — 
there was, beyond these heavy cre- 
dits, a sizable metropolitan contribu- 
tion. 

A group of 25 young singers from 
the Metropolitan Opera Studio color- 
fully filled the more than 50 small 
roles that form a background tapestry 
for this remarkable work, and the 
Met's orchestra, though reduced to 
chamber music proportions, played 
the subtle, atmospheric score beau- 
tifully. 

The two operas could hardly have 
been more contrasted in subject mat- 
ter and treatment. Mann’s Gustav 
von Aschenbach is a distinguished 
aging writer, an intellectual and ob- 
server of.life, rather than an active 
participant in it. Wozzeck, on the 
other hand, is a slow-witted German 
Army corporal, used and taunted by 
those around him like a kind of human 
experimental animal. 


Two men 


The very different circumstances’ 


through which the two men come to a 
bitter realization of their actual posi- 
tions in society have resulted in the 
use of distinctively appropriate com- 


order 
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a-play in 1931, Mr. Grumberg is able 


to place the sudden bully-boy assault 


on the unoffending amateurs within a 


context that includes not only the ~ 


Dreyfus affair and Polish 


pogroms.” 
but also the Nazi holocaust, Jewish τ᾿ 


persecution in the Soviet Union, and 
the Zionist cause. 


“Dreyfus in Rehearsal,” with tte - 
parallels and ironic imptications, has © 


won prizes and critical acclaim in 


Paris. its success there causes one to 


Speculate whether something has 
been less than fully conveyed in the 


version adapted and directed by Gar-" 


son Kanin. Perhaps an explanation 
lies in the fact that the Dreyfus 


trauma itself provides a frame of 


reference which to this date stirs 
Frenchmen more than outsiders." 
Although its theatrical flavor Seems_ 
closer to Broadway than to Vilna, the 
shadowed comedy receives an engag- 
ing performance from a cast headed 


by Sam Levene as the Polish ham of - 


the group and Ruth Gordon as his 


sentimental but plainspoken mis . 


tress. 
‘Richard NT ; 
For its first offering of the season at 


Lincoin Center, the New York Shake- - 
speare Festival has come up witha . 


curiously odd and uneven “Richamd 
1." Virtually stripped of panoply 


and pageant, it is a chronicle play © 


done as chamber theater. This does - 


not mean it lacks merits. But grasp- ὁ 


ing the larger dimensions of the 


tragedy is not among them. Mel. 
Shapiro's routinely worksday staging 


works no theatrical wonders. 

A sinister pallor seems to have been 
the color key for Michael Moriarity’s 
deliberately understated Duke of 
Gloucester (subsequently Richard 
1). The approach has its justifica- 
tions particularly in the early scenes. 
Richard's outrageousty callous 
wooing of the widowed Lady Anne 
(Marsha Mason) over her husband’s 
bier produces the desired shock ef- 


Peter Glossop in title role of Met's 


positional means — strongly abrasive 
orchestration by Berg in ‘‘Wozzeck"’; 
delicately-etched, almost dreamlike 
textures by Britten in “Death in 
Venice.” Both operas are multi- 
sScened, ‘‘Wozzeck"’ bound together 
with a succession of telling interludes, 
“Venice” flowing almost without in- 
terruption to each new locale in a 
skillfully devised musical and theatri- 
calscheme. Both are singin English. 

Britten, in recounting the Mann tale 


of the writer mysteriously lured to the © 


South for a Lido vacation in the sun 
and a sudden awareness of his vul- 
nerability as a human bemg, in- 
troduces dance with striking effect. 
At the hotel, the young Polish boy 
guest, who comes to represent to 
Aschenbach an ideal of Apollonian 
beauty, but to whom he can never 
bring himself to speak, is handsomely 


represented by a dancer (Bryan . 


Pitts), as are his youthful friends and 


BROADWAY : 
THEATERS : 


φοοοφεοδόῤοφοοφον 
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fect. it is one of the most brilliantly 
chilling scenes in the revival. For 
this, Miss Mason’s moving perfor 
mance deserves its due of credit. 

The developing problem of the 
Moriarity-Shapiro concept is that 
Richard's pallor becomes something 
of a monochrome. After reaching the 
limits of his histrionie grasp, Mr. 
Moriarity has nowhere to go. The 
result is a Richard who seems less a 
Yorkist monarch than a Mafia scion 
with an Ivy League diploma and 8 
psychopathic bent. : 


members of his family. Music for 
dancing, then, sometimes with choral 
accompaniment, is juxtaposed with 
the writer’s comments in recitative 
‘and solos, and his dialogues with the 
. ominous.characters — Traveler, El- 
derly Fop, Old Gondelier, Hotel Man- 
ager, Barber, and Leading Player, all 


- portrayed by Mr. Shirley-Quirk — 


- who seemingly have ied him into an 

unfortunate emotionalobsession from 
_which he cannot finally escape. 

Mr. Pears’s embodiment of Aschen- 


bach is masterfully acted and sung, | 


as are the nemeses by Mr. Shiriey- 
Quirk. There is some difficulty in 
_ Projecting the words in a house as 
‘large as the Metropolitan (baritone 
Frederick Burchinal of the Met studio 
as.a travel agent was the most 


By Arthar Unger 


Qne of public TV’s most successful 
@ramatic series — Hollywood Tele- 
vision Theatre (Wednesday, PBS, 9- 
10:30 p.m., check local listings for 
premiere and repeats) — enters its 
fifth season on Wednesday, already a 
video tradition. Dame Judith An- 
derson, one of the most superb stage 


Musical 
652 —s 
ios Television 


performers of our time, is starred in 


“The Chinese Prime Minister.” 

For the heroine — named only 
“She," — life begins anew at 70. It is 
time, she feels, to retire from the 
strictures of career (She is a great 
actress), fans (it is such an ordeal to 
be adored), family ("What am I doing 
at 70 and stil 2 mother?”) and 
especially young people (‘There are 


Miss Bagnold's heroine feels it is 
dishonest to make friends with the 
next. generation. Instead, She phanta- 


Michael Moriarity as Richard if 


‘Wozzeck’ 


στρ 
play about growing old ungracefully, _ 


are ee ee μάν 


He is more pretender -than king. 
Nevertheless, in these days of tempt- 
ing options, the young δοίοσ deserves 
admiration for accepting the chal- 
lenge of thie larger-therlife villain 


and for the particular Hghts he throws. 


on the role. 


In general, the productio nat the 1 


Mitzi E. Newhouse Theater presents & 
motley rather then 2 courtly array. 


Several players do manage to evoke - 
the image of high persons in high 


-places. - 


successful of anyone in this respect), 
but the inventive staging by Mr. 
Graham, John Piper’s atmospheric 
sets and projections, and Mr. Bed- 
ford’s sensitive conducting, combine 
to establish an undeniable mood of 
sadness and inevitability. - 

The capacity firstnight audience, 
which had obviously done its home- 
work where the subject matter. was 
concerned, was caught haunt dened 
whether words could be distingwiah 
or not, and gave “Death in: erties” 
and its performers a long, heart-felt 
ovation. It is a serious work of great 
distinction, tastefully and beautifully 
crafted — a worthy addition te the 
canon of Britten’s substantial list of 

fescorat and dramatic accomplish- 
meni 


charger but a retired Chinese prime 
minister who will write sensitive 
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nee husband who returns 
cause “I want ἃ woman with faults 1 

know." Eventually, of course, he 

leaves her again — for what? ‘Power, 


epigram route, attempting ‘to be both - 


George Bernard Shaw amd: Qacar © 


Wide. Unfortunately she is gucoessful 
nly when she makes like Winid Bag- 


substitute brittle superficiality tar wit 
or wisdom. Again and again what 
promise to be brilliant δι all 
too soon wither on the whine; oF so to 


speak. Examples: “One misses fae © 
and adulation as one migseg. love. -.. -- 
at odd moments.” Or, “women-who ὅς 


Ff 


Roy Dotrice in "Brief Lives 


For those who haves τῇ 
geen “Richard Στ," the. reyh 
Lincoln Center oferta ἐμῷ 
ton of the work, But fb depts 
notorious Shakeaperresy vil 
considerably short of fal porta 


Jamea Levine, and. weil: on 
Patrick Libby. The. original. ἃ 
Neher settings remain sarvicesb) 
.To the title role, ‘Peter: Gle 


from Robert Nagy, Rermati. Rel 
Richard Best, Joan Grito, ond Bol 


Mr. Levine's readiig 
‘tricate ranigeagict τὰς Rok 


ee δ με ὦν it tow 3 
sons and ever the girls they inarst 
I 


7 Many τε mated φρο 


8 Βέξοιομ a wore win Set ut 


‘arrival of a new 
5 ha sive 0.1 hava tate matt 


for?” aod whose dream: Gf an ide 


_ Rature is:. "ΞΜ want to he attentive 


Tn the course of this early Jesan in ate 
liberation — Enid Bagnold goes the 


trivial : 
I felt as 1¢1 were diriing- 
French, restaurant where 11 
served snail shellg swimriing ini ἘΔ 
Me and butter sauce. But where.is t 


in its focus” an’ faint 
naughty trivia; in its determination! 
remain unsentimental, i¢ where th 


- enadl? 


nold, a talented writer but neither .. 
Shaw nor Wilde. Too often ahe-must - remain 


outstay their: mother 3 Rare ‘vision Theatre. - 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONTOR < 


he: blue jay feather - 
ἘΌΝ moon tides sprang the rainbut 
after the storm had blownby | 
the last leaves were down wet gold 
j “flatteried against the windows, | 


" Yask you to consider, this: 


ignot each 


7 filled with wonder 


if'we will have the sight to see? 


.- Isthere anything more mi¥aculous 


Not muoh = 
has 


ft ee λον 


~ changed 


For a few glorious weeks 


᾿ξ Hap the way a wind can waterfa! 
winter trees? 


Is there anything 

i re more amazin 
’ . than those crimson, dusky fires” 
that burn for us each evening 
δα clouds and cana? 


Φ 1974 A. J. Constance 


Associaton are Ike ἃ γα chase, 
léading to another: there 
cee τὸν hubs ἀψήξαδαεν θεὲς αὐδαα 


together af noon in the long grass tufts 


under the sycamore — the only shade 
they can find. All but their necks and 


The asaociation | game “makes ‘me 
link this congregation of duck conning 
towers. with a: sepia drawing by 
Samuel Palmer calied "Early Morn- 


” {ng."’ In the quaint dreamlike scale of 


this landscape, is a thick-trimked tree 
with dense foliage (strangely shaped 
by the rigorous graphic topiary of 
Palmer's style in 1825), and under this 
tree, only their top halves visible, is 
what Geoffrey Grigson describes as 
“8. group of persons, seated ina valley 


_ in front of a field of heavy-eared 


corn.” They look very much like my 
ducks. 

Their mystery-haunts the imagina- 
tion. Seated in a:‘‘valley"’? The word 


it into the past. So it develops a 


; ‘Detail of "The Harvesters”: Ὡ Pieter Bruegel 


The violin recital 
Is there a subtler miracle 
Than this wrought 

by four docile strings? 
They venture truths 
tongue cannot tell 

And summon high 


Their tones glide by 

like wind on water. 
Like wind they fan newborn desire. 
And we exceed who hear their offer 
Entrusted to the passing air. ~ 


T. Morris Longstreth 


een 
“The Farvestere: By Pieter Bruegel . 


is right, and yet these ‘Persons’ 
completely fill it, like fledglings in a 
nest. And in the "early morning” — 
whatever are these people doing? 
Breakfasting? Praying? 

But the chase leads me to another 


. .pieture, “The Harvesters’ by Brue- 


gel: that assorted bunch of characters 
at the tree foot, resting, drinking, and 
eating, the symbolic as well as the 
actual reward for their labors. 

This painting stirs in you the contin- 
ulty of country . Where I live 
the farmers are just about to embark 
on haymaking. Modern equipment 
hasn’t altered the essence of this 
event much. It’s no longer stooks and 
scythes, but the loading and unload- 
ing of wagons, and especially the 
coming together of. families, neigh- 


- bors, even visitors (anyone with will- 


ing arms), the sociability of it, the 
sitting in the fields eating and drink- 
ing: all this is the same in 1974 as it 
was in Bruegel's day. 

Christopher Andreae 


.] picture. Through 


. Bkemed the day need never come. 


Then on one otherwise bright morn- 
ing there were no more raspberries 
ready for picking, And none ripen- 
ing. Not even any liminous crimson 


halves such as the birds had been . 


charitably leaving after each day's 
dewy breakfast. 


To come away from the berry-and- ᾿ 


move. It applied that well-tested 
law: when the present is interrupted 
put yourself in position to reflect 
upon a more durable perspective. 
That's an especially apt procedure 
hereabouts where there is so much 
perspective, and all intact today 
after 2,000 years cluttered with in- 
terruption. The history with which 
this perspective is laden recoils far 


tremendous ‘thrust into the future. 
You can’t'-see where this thrust 


- peaches. But you can feel it going by. 


And in this onflow the present itself 
Truption. 


rable landscape, ‘but deserving to be 

tolerated | as. unimportant! 

tucked modestly ‘and deep into the 

receptive hiliside well cut of sight,. 
inoffensively though effectively sur- 

veying 8. Mundred square miles of 

mist-clad green and blue. 

They look over broad fields down 
there where the hill levels into the 
vale. Then miles farther off in the 
middle distance to the dark gash 
that Ashdown Forest cuts across the 
scene. And at last, beyond fold after 
fold of ἀπλαν Aba hills, 40 mites 
straight toward the South Downs 


and to 180 degrees of frequently 
ominous horizon. 


- The inhabitants of this region 
know that history came up here that 
way through high-hedged lanes and 
hidden part tracks, and along roads 
that still elude the nil dweiller’s 


recently were taxing Moffat’s berry 
‘patch close to the point of confisca- 
tion were in the mainstream of the 
regional tradition. They probably do 
not expect to be resented by human 


and adjusted the loca] rates down- 
ward according to the depreciation 
of local property values. 

The Normans are of course consid- 
ered a relatively recent interruption 
too. They fanned out among pre- 


The Monitor’s dally religious article 


How do we appraise others? 

The jobs people hold and the 
work they do are only part of the 
observation 
thase around us may catch a 
glimpse of who we are, but it is 
impossible for any of us to judge 
One another’s true worth, prom- 
ise, or future from the duties we 
usually see each other perform. 

When considering one’s own or 
another's true potential, we 
would be wise to remember 
Christ Jesus’ injunction, ‘Judge 
not according to the appearance, 


‘| but judge righteous judgment’’ 
1 (John 7:24). 


We shouldn’t be limited in our 
appraisal of another’s character 
and contribution by job descrip- 
tions or far-too-prevalent type- 


[This is ἃ Spanish translation 


True worth 


casting. Each one is different; 
each has a unique accomplish- 
ment to make in life. We must 
judge and be judged individually 
— and from a higher, more spiri- 
tual viewpoint than human reck- 
oning alone permits. 

When determining our own or 
another’s talents, capabilities, 
and strengths, we should begin 
with God. It means under- 
standing man's true identity as a 
child of God, wholly spiritual and 
complete, manifesting the in- 
finitude of God's own being and 
nature. In so doing we go straight 
to the source of all creation. We 
affirm man's inseparable unity 
with God. 

Understanding man's spiritual 
origin and existence, we are 


of today's religious article] 


Traducckin σα! articuto retigiosa publicade en ingies en asta paging 
articulo sone Ciencia Crauand 


([Ganaralmente aparace un 


traducido al expafol una vez ἃ le καπιαρδὶ 


Mérito verdadero 


¢Cémo justipreciamos a los de- 
mAs? 

La ocupacién que tiene una per- 
sona y el trabajo que hace son solo 
aspectos de Ia vida. Lo que obser- 
van aquellos que nos rodean, 5610 
puede darles una vislumbre de lo 
que somos, pero es imposible que 
nadie pueda juzgar cuél es el 
mérito verdadero de su préjimo; de 
sus posibilidades, o de su futuro, 
basandose meramente en las tareas 
que acostumbra desempefiar. 

Al considerar nuestro propio po- 
tencial verdadero, o el de los demas, 
haremos bien en recordar el man- 
dato de Jesus: ‘No juzguéis segtin 
las apariencias, sino juzgad con justo 
juicio” (Juan 7:24). 

Al justipreciar el caracter y con- 
tribucién de los demas no debiéra- 
mos dejar que nos limite la descrip- 
cién del trabajo que desempenan o 
la escala de prototipos generalizados. 
Cada uno es diferente; cada uno 
tiene una tarea singular que realizar 


‘| en la vida. Tenemos que juzgar y 

.] ser juzgados individualmente — y 

desde un punto de vista mas elevado 

' y espiritual, y no lo que permite el 
+ simple calculo humano. 


“determinar nuestro talento, 
habilidad y fortaleza y los de nues~- 
tro préjimo, debembs empezar con 
Dios. Quiere decir, comprender la 
identidad verdadera del hombre 
como hijo de Dios, totalmente espiri- 
tual y completo, manifestando la 
infinitud del propio ser y naturaleza 
de Dios, ‘Al hacerlo vemos directa- 
mente a la fuente de toda la crea- 
cién. Afirmamos la inseparable uni- 
dad del hombre con Dios. 

Al comprender el origen y la exis- 
tencia espirituales del hombre, es- 
tamos viendo la falsa creencia acerca 
de la insuficiencia o limitacién por 
lo que es. Podemos empezar a libe- 
rarnos a nosotros mismos y a los 


‘Where Μὰ is timeless 


medieval over roads latd 
down for invaders by Roman legions 
1,000 years before them. And now 
another 1,000 years have passed. 
Things can’t be quite the same, even 
here. When smoke surges up the hill 
it comes not from Norman William's 
boats burning so that his men will 
have nowhere to go but onward. It 
billows up from 2 neighbor's garden 
lower on the alope. He being English 
in his fawn sweater considers the 
smoke an effect of his cooperation 
with, and not — as Frenchmen have 
been known to — as a victory over 
nature. 

The second 1,000 years, as this 
neighbor can observe, has 8180 at 
last brought some newcomers to this 
hull. Peering through the smoke he 
says good-evening, hesitates over 
what else he might say, and offers, 
“It’s been a lovely day.” So noone is 
going to mention the way it began in 


-humanas. 


demas de la aplastante creencia de 
insuficiente educacién, de falta de 
acondicionamiente cultural o social, 
de deficiencias mentales o fisicas 
congénitas, y asi por el estilo. 

Al ver con persistencia sdlo lo 
que es verdadero acerca del hombre 
creado a 18 semejanza espiritual de 
Dios (Génesis 1:26), podemos negar 
todos los conceptos falsos de la 
identidad del hombre y reemplazar- 
los con la realidad espiritual. El 
hombre posee sabiduria, inteligen- 
cia, perspicacia, ingenio, y compren- 
sion ilimitados porque él refleja y 
expresa vitalidad, energia, actividad, 
alegria, belleza, gracia y amor, 
porque estas cualidades derivan de 
Dios. Son partes integrantes de 
nuestro caracter individual. 

Mary Baker Eddy, Ja Descubridora 
y Fundadora de la Ciencia Cris- 
tiana", escribe en Ciencia y Salud 
con Clave de las Escrituras, (pag. 
470): ‘El hombre es la expresién del 
ser de Dios”. En el mismo libro ella 
elabora esta verdad fundamental al 

ecir: “La consciencia y la indi- 
vidualidad del hombre espiritual son 
reflejos de Dios. Son las emana- 
ciones de Aquel que es la Vida, la 
Verdad y el Amor”. 

Podemos aprender Ja historia ver- 
dadera de Ja identidad y mérito del 
hombre, si tomamos en cuenta a Dios 
en vez de considerar las apariencias 
Vemos asi que somos 
espirituales. 


"Chnstan Scrence pronunciado Cnschan Sawns 


La traduccién at espaol 


Informacion respecto 
de ta Gencia haber puede sokcitar 
Mosaachusers. US A 02115 


Celebrate the sure thing 


Something of perfection 
is hinted here 


with the immediacy of love — 
likeness in leaf 


and butterfly space 
and total tree. 


We who also are celebrate the 
sure 
under the bird's fringed wing, 
within the meek of child, 
about the sky's mild intensity; 
so every home-heart knows 
there's not a war wind blows 
that can blot out or mar 
this day-drop immensity. 
Pat Barber 


the berry patch, and after a couple 
of conversational thrusts and par 
ries the danger of a premature 


acquaintanceship recedes for .the ἡ 


time being. 

Naturally it is bound to reappear. 
The narrow hedged-in private roads 
on thig hidden ecrap of hillside lead 
nowhere but from neighbor to neigh- 
bor. And perhaps toward one of 
those true-to-species Engiish-style 
friendships ‘described by Ar 
gentinian-EngHsh Jorge Luis Borges 
in one of his Fictions" — 'friend- 
ships that begin by excluding con- 
fidences and very scon dispense with 
dialogue." 

The possibility has to be reckoned 
with. But set against the regiong) 
perspective and time-scale it need 


not be alarming for anyone con- 
cerned. 


Carlyle Morgan 


Wednesday, October 23, 1974 


about to see the false belief in in- 
adequacy or limitation for what it 
is. We can begin to free ourselves 
and others from being bogged 
down by a belief of insufficient 
education, cultural or social con- 
ditioning, hereditary mental or 
physical deficiencies, and 50 
forth. 


By persistently seeing only 
what is true of man created in 
the spiritual likeness of God 
(Genesis 1:26), we can deny ail 
false concepts of man’s identity 
and replace these misconceptions 
with spiritual reality. Man pos- 
sesses unlimited wisdom, in- 
telligence, insight, creativity, and 
understanding because he re- 
flects and expresses divine Mind, 
God. Man _ expresses vitality, 
energy, activity, joy, beauty, 
grace, love, because these quali- 
ties also come from God. They 
are integral parts of our individ- 
ual makeup. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, writes in “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures" (p. 470), ‘Man is the ex- 
pression of God's being." 
Throughout the same book she 
elaborates this fundamental 
truth. She says (p. 336): ‘The 
spiritual man’s consciousness and 
individuality are reflections of 
God. They are the emanations of 
Him who is Life, Truth, and 
Love.” 

By looking to God instead of hu- 
man appearances we can learn 
the real story of man’s identity 
and worth. We see who we are 
Spiritually. 


[Esewhere on the be found a transtation of 
thie article in Spani once a week an article on 
jeuan Science appears in ἃ Spanish translation.) 


Daily Bible verse 


The trying of your om 
worketh patience. .. . Let 
tlence have her perfect wore that 
ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing.—James 1:3, 4 


The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
tumed the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God's 
love and goodness. 


In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 
After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give you the clear under- 
standing of God that heals, 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances C, Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 

4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor, 
London SW1X 73H 


Please send me # paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 


My cheque for £1.07 enclosed 
88 payment in full. 


patie 


Weenesvey. October 25, 1974 


The Monitor's view 


Kinetic Kissinger 


Undaunted by foreign policy” 
flak from Congress, Henry Kis- 
singer is off on another diplomatic 
marathon. His trip will take him 
to the Soviet Union, India, Bangia- 
desh, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Iran, Romania, Yugoslavia, and 
Italy — and back to the Middle 
Hast. 

Whether it is necessary for the 
Secretary of State to engage in so 
much solo out-of-country diplo- 
macy is 2 legitimate question. But 
there is no doubt he will be dealing 
on this swing with the world's 
most crucial problems. 

© In Moscow talks will focus on 
the strategic arms negotiations. 
SALT Ii is barely treading water 
as the two sides grope for a 
formula to put new limits on 
offensive nuclear weapons and 
stop the senseless arms race. 
Even within the administration 
there is no unified position and 
much may depend on what Dr. 
Kissinger brings back from the 
Russians. 

Leonid Brezhnev, in turn, ap- 
pears to be eager for an early 
meeting with President Ford. 
muah a get-together. which the 

Secretary is expected to arrange, 
could help spur the arms talks. 

Ὁ In India and Moscow the 
Secretary will raise another po- 
tentially dangerous disarmament 
probiem — the spread of nuclear 
arms to small nations. India's 
explosion of an atomic device 
showed how nuclear materials 
supplied for peaceful purposes can 
be used to make a bomb. Washing- 
ton's concern is that, if safeguards 
are not instituted soon, nations 
under growing economic pres- 


tne calf slaughter 


President Ford was right in his 
reaction to the shooting of 500 
young calves before TV cameras 
in Wisconsin. He called the mas- 
sacre ‘shocking and wasteful."’ 

He said he could understand the 
frustration of the members of the 
National Farmers Organization, 
who staged the killing to protest 
rising feed costs and lower prices 
for their cattle. "Βαϊ," he added, 
“their action contributes nothing 
toward a2 solution to their problem 
or to the problem of inflation 
which we all face." 

One does not have to be a cattle 
rancher to grasp that the drop in 
price of a head of cattle from as 
much as $500 a year ago to under 
$200 now could spell bankruptcy 
for many meat producers. 

Similarly, the public could un- 
derstand and sympathize with in- 
dependent truckers earlier this 
year when federal fuel price and 
allocation practices made it 
uneconomical for many to run 
their rigs. 

But just as the violence of the 
truckers’ snarling of the roadways 
was disapproved by the public, so 
should the shocking and wasteful 
sheoting of baby calves be dis- 
approved. The slaughter of an- 
imais for food may be a part of 
society's ways. But to shoot an- 
imals for publicity purposes 
should be deplored. The counter- 
proposal of another group of Wis- 
consin farmers to ship 1,000 calves 
to hurricane victims in Honduras 
is a far better way to get attention 
for the farmers’ cause. 

Tne President has called for a 


sures might resort to nuclear 
blackmail to get what they want. 

@ iran will be the center of 
discussion about the high price of 
Middle Bast oil. While Dr. Kis- 
singer recently won Saudi 
Arabia's promise to try to bring 
down the price of oil, Iran has been 
strongly opposed to such moves. 
Since the Iranians are in the mar- 
ket for more American arms, 
conceivably some hard bargaining 
will goon. 

@ Upon his return to Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan and Israel, Dr. 
Kissinger will try to set the stage 
for the next round of Arab-Israeli 
negotiations. The outcome of the 
upcoming Arab summit in Mo- 
rocco will determine whether and 
how he can orchestrate a step-by- 
step approach to peace. 

@ in Rome the Secretary will 
address the World Food Confer- 
ence. With global food supply 
problems mounting, nations will 
be watching carefully to see what 
concrete help and solutions the 
U.S. will offer. 

These questions are  inter- 
related. Without progress on dis- 
armament and detente, the world 
risks losing the stability needed to 
cope with economic and political 
problems as well as the financial 
resources that can be saved if the 
arms race is brought under con- 
trol. 

Dr. Kissinger seems to be trying 
to hold the world together singie- 
handedly — an impossibie task. 
But if all that flying around seems 
excessive at times — and he may 
even tackle the Cyprus question on 
this trip — there is no denying the 
worthiness and urgency of the goal 
and his zestful dedication toit. - 


report on the financial squeeze on 
the livestock industry and has 
promised a White House session 
on the topic within two weeks. 
Solutions for the cattlemen’s 
plight may not be easy to find. 
Proposals of some beef producers 
include limits on meat imports; 
cutbacks in the purchase of feeder 
cattle from Mexico; use of more 
grass-fed beef for the armed 
forces; inclusion of beef in the 
federal school lunch program; and 
storing and shipping of meat for 
relief shipments to famine areas 
or countries like Honduras hit by 
natural catastrophe. The most 
useful suggestion could well be to 
investigate what happens to meat 
prices between the low price paid 
at the ranch or feedlot and the high 
price at the supermarket. 

The entire discussion of food 
economics must be kept as in- 
telligent and compassionate as 
possible. 

A recent TV newscast showed a 
segment on hunger in India. The 
last shot, of a hungry, crying 
infant, faded into a commercial in 
which 2 woman was removing a 
hefty roast bird from her new 
oven. 

The contrast between hungering 
millions and the affluent Amer- 
ican ideal showed a failure to 
perceive the world’s increasing 
interdependence in food produc- 
tion and distribution. In this time 
of food shortage and high prices, 
no one group — producer or mid- 
dleman or consumer — nor any 
one nation can insist on policies 
entirely suiting itself. 


Quandary over Niagara 


The question of what to do about 
Niagara Falls turns out to depend 
not alone on how much preserva- 
tion would cost but also on an 
essentially ethical consideration. 

Even if the public is willing to 
pay the price — from $15 million to 
$26 million — to remove fallen 
rock and to anchor some of the 
threatened surface, a seven-year 
study of the problem argues 
against such solutions on grounds 
that go beyond both the aesthetic 
and financial. 

Tt ‘seems quite wrong"’ to cre- 
ate in effect an artificial water- 
fail, ‘however grand the scale," 
the report says. Stopping the natu- 
rai process of erosion ‘‘wouid be to 
Geny future generations the an- 
ticipation and spectacle of contin- 
uing movement and c 
brought about by geologic forceg."’ 

Al along it had been supposed 
that the question was how much 
was needed, whether it was tech- 
nically feasible, and how much 
various alternatives would cost. 
(Years ago the Canadian-Amer- 
ican Horseshoe Falls underwent 


fon ee tenet tee oe 


its remedial work, which not only 
reduced erosion but also regained 
hydroelectric power.) — 

But in view of the rising concern 
with environmental sanctity a 
new and perhaps overriding ques- 
tion has been injected: the right- 
ness or wrongness of shoring up 
the American falls. 

At hearings in February the 
public can express its wishes. 
Those who get behind the study 
group’s recommendations merely 
to spend $2.8 million on safety 
measures to protect visitors may 
see an opportunity to save an 
expense during a time of semi- 
austerity. They may also find 
justification in the hands-off atti- 
tude toward those geological 
forces the investigators em- 
braced. 


But others will say that timely 
preservation of this segment of the 
great dual falls presents the kind 
of engineering and fiscal chai- 
lenge which future generations 
may well thank today’s Amer- 
icans for meeting. 


Point of view 


‘Things are looking up for President 
Ford. They do not arrest the down- 
ward slide of Republican prospects in 
the congressional elections but they 
do improve the President's political 
position. : 

The better news for the White House 
is greater than the sum of its separate 
parts — which are these: 

The Foreign Trade Bill. This is an 
important measure. It is needed to 
expand’ trade to improve the U.S. 
balance of payments, to permit the - 


“U.S. to initiate crucial monetary - resigned. 
agreements, and to carry forward - ‘that Ford said he ‘“‘discussed’’ the - 


detente with the Soviet Union. It will 
be passed as soon as Congress returns. - 
after the elections. Its passage. is - 
made possible by assurances from — 
Ford that Moscow is pledged to relax _ 


restrictions on Jewish emigration. . 


Credit both Democratic Senator. 
Henry Jackson and the President. 
The Military’ Aid Bill. The White « 
House and Congress have reached a 
constructive compromise on con- 


upon as long as Turkey uses Amer- 
ican weapons to occupy Cyprus, will ~ 
be postponed until Dec. 10. it gives the 


administration a little more time to: record demonstrates Nixon’s It, -:- method, Le. not refilling 
try to negotiate a peaceful settlement:.: om - ra va 


ground. The business of governing. ‘he added, “‘to believe that there would ᾿ - reform, ‘which destroyed thé 


proceeds. 

daworski Backs Ford. Special Pros-. 
ecutor Leon Jaworski, now that the 
Watergate cover-up jury has been 
chosen and sequestered, spoke his :. 
views on the Nixon pardon. He with-.° 
held his own opinion but made it clear“! 


he saw nothing legally wrong in- .and stalked out of the hearing room- . 2 Stop double’ taxation. 
' without answering any αι 


pardoning Nixon without ‘prior in 
dictment. 


The President Testifies. Ford chose 


to appear in person before the House: ” 
Judiciary subcommittee to 


eame from his appearance was that © 


who have come to feel they can't trust. 


Mirror of opinion 


Marks for Mr. ue 


By Roscoe Dromnond 


the conviction that their President. 
was speaking the truth. ‘An ‘‘unbelie--. 
vable politician” became the believ: . 
able President: : 

Most Questions Answered.: To- - 
gether the Ford testimony and the - 
Jaworski statement cleared away 
_™most of the valid. questions which . 
_ raised doubts about the pardan. The. . 
“President amply demonstrated that 
* there was no ‘‘deal”’ between Nixon — 
‘ or anyone else — and Ford to assure 
‘Nixon he would be pardoned if he 

One news story reported 


τ pardon of Nixon with Alexander Haig. 
He did not say that, Haig: talked to 
lim about a pardon but Ford said he 
ee ποῦ ee ἈΠΟ eens ee 
he might have. 


2 jodiclal process, and a memorandum 
- from the office of the special prose- 
-cutor, after citing ten areas.of pos- 
“ gible investigation, told the White 


_ Violation by Mr. Nixon." 
Mr. Jaworski also said he thought © 
” the evidence already on the public 


pei δούυρθαηθο apd ered 


‘public if he had been tried.” 


Only two other presidents: Gen: - 


‘eral George Washington and Abra- 


‘ham Lincoln’ — have ever appeared = ; 


‘before ἃ congressional: committee. 
Lincoln uttered only. two_ sentences 


uestions. 
Ford has dofe it. He boldly cast 
‘aside the mystique that a president 
- should not submit himself to congres-. 
" stonal cross-examination or deign to © 


going. The ceeateat benefit which: fully and, on balance, persuasively. fuzzy: ae is very mt 
Government’ 


_ And nothing came tambling down. 
repeated. 


Fly me, rm Amtrak - - 


The General Accounting Office has ᾿ 
that officials of Amtrak 
traveled by air at a cost of nearly - 
$800,000 to the taxpayers during a | 


revealed 


recent 16-month period. That may not 


sound like much, but the embarrass--_ 
ing aspect of the GAO's disclosure: 
was that 90 percent of the air travel - 


was between cities served by Am- 


trak’s trains -- chiefly Washington. © 


New York and Boston. 


Though we wouldn't begrudge Am- 


trak's officials an occasional flight . 
when they’re in a hurry, their appaz- 


ent reluctance to ride the rails most of © d 
the time is hardly the way to set an ~ 


example for the millions of 


they’ve been trying te lure back onthe . 
‘trains. tet 


+ want security and recognition of. thett 


. Which have. not been bold: 


ai displaced: “people,” whit the Israelis 


guarantees, plus: ‘some. arms. ΤΟ 
-rael’s. defense, [π᾿ 85. after the. 
“peace-settlement’? it Vietnam. . 
What interest has Amierica in back. 


hs opposite. .- 
. Even today y Βεγξε ty’ neither, i 


E 
easier for Egypt. to’ 


as τῳ 


Readers write: 


πο The Cintstien Science Montir: * 
There are several 


‘enterprise sy 


spending by 


‘ ducing size of staff-by ἃ 


τ ag it will undoubtedly unfresze| 


the confiscatory tax rates: 
capital: back Into circula’ 
᾿ stem inflation rather than, 


They are the cost of sup y 


vested in the stock market ~: 
| Mrs. Richard: 
Honohilu, Hawai 


| Pan Am subsidy: : 
To The οἰ θα Sctence Monitor: 
you. for your’ 


: walthave to be based upon Safle and 


: ‘region and the U.S. will replace them. < 
| Washington any politician to speak the truth with: . However, post-1987. reality has a Aa δ 


siete 


ἌΝ 


Security" Which ire 


LORE eR TAO ES maar ER mney feta Hint, 


᾿ « Mr:-Landau ἴ5 ἃ ἈΡΈΣΕΙ = 
5 © opposition in the Israeli 
‘and kas been.a member - 


τα AY Df yo tees ee 


vee te 4 ee et mitted δὶ billion 
wort otaireres: ἐὸ Sis αἰαιχᾶον eet 


Δ appropri 
. asking all. department | 

troversy over arms for Turkey. Α΄. House: ‘‘None of these matters atthe heads.to make a 10 art δον τρεύκες 7 
cutoff of Turkish military ald, which, . moment rises to the level-of our in their departments immediately. 
I think, Congress is rightly insisting - ability to prove 8 probable criminal Rather than firing a mumb bf. in 


